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MY LITTLE GENTLEMAN, 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


For a year the great house rising on the sum- 
mit of Prospect Hill had been an object of inter- 
est and observation, and a chief subject for talk 
to the quiet country neighborhood surrounding 
it. Hillsdale was an old town—a still, steady- 
going farming place—where the young men 
pleughed the unwilling fields, and coaxed re- 
luctant crops out of the hard-hearted New Eng- 
land soil, as fathers and grandfathers lad done 
before them. Butin all the generations since 
the town was settled, no one had ever thought 
of building on Prospect Hill. It had been used 
as pasture ground, until now, when a man from 
Boston had bought it, and had had a road made 
to its top, and a house built on its very brow. 

This house was wonder of architectural 
beauty. 

“With its battlements high in the hush of the air, 

And the turrets thereon.” 

It was built of a kind of mixed stone; so that 
its variegated coloring hav an ai. .£ brightness 
and gayety very unusual. The farmers about 
were exercised in mind over the amount of ox- 
flesh and patience required t~ drag stone enough 
for the great building up the nigh hill; but that 
did*not trouble the .rchitect, who gave his or- 
ders composedly, and went on with his business, 
quite unheeding comment. The house, itself, 
puzzled the neighbors, with its superb, arched 
dining-hall, its lovely, frescoed drawing-room, 
‘ts wide passages, its little ~usic-room, and its 
great library all lined with carven oak. Then, 
why there thould be so many chambers, unless, 
indeed, Mr. Shaftsbury had a very large famuy. 

But it was when the furniture began to come 
in that wonder reached its height. Such plen- 
ishings had never been seen before in Hillsdale. 
The carpet on the drawing-room must have been 
woven in some loom of unheard-of size; for it 
seemed to be all in one piece, with a medallion 
in the centre, a border round the edge, and all 
over its soft velvet—into which your feet sank 
as into woodland moss—the daintiest flowers 
thatever grew. Marble statues gleamed in front 
of the great mirrors; and pictures of lovely land- 
scapes, and radiant sunsets, and handsome men, 
and fair women, hung upon the walls. In the 
music-room were placed a grand piano, a harp 
anda guitar. The shelves which ran round the 
library on all sides, half way from floor to ceil- 
ing, were filled with substantially bound books; 
and above them were busts of great men by 
whom immortal words had been written. It 
was a dream of beauty all through—and when 
itwas finished, and a troop of servants, men and 
women, came to make all things ready, expec- 
tation reached its height. 

A presidential progress could hardly have ex- 
cited more interest than did the arrival of a quiet, 
gentlemanly looking man, dressed in gray, with 
iron-gray hair and beard, at the little railroad 
Station, where a carriage had been sent down 
om Prospect Hill to meet him. This, of course, 
was Mr. Shaftsbury. He was accompanied, in 
spite of the many chambers, by a family of only 
two—a lady much younger than himself, dressed 
with elegant simplicity, with a face full of all wom- 
anly sweetness, and a boy, about twelve or thir- 
teen, apparently—a high-bred little fellow in his 
appearance, but somewhat pale and delicate, 
and in need of the bracing air of Prospect Hill. 

They drove home in the sunset—this little fam- 
ily of three—and looked for the first time on 
their new abode. Mr. Shaftsbury had selected 
the location, and bought the land, somewhat 
More than a year before; and then had put the 
Whole matter into the hands of a competent ar- 
chitect, while he took his family to Europe, so 
that the new residence had as entirely the charm 
of novelty for him as for the others. 

For a month after that he was to be seen busi- 
ly Superintending matters about his place in the 
forenoon, while his wife and boy sauntered 
long, never far away from him, or driving with 




















MY LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 


them in the pleasant May afternoons—always 
these three only, and always together. 

The first of June, the summer term of the dis- 
trict school began. It was an intense surprise 
to the scholars to “ud, first of all in his place, 
young Shaftsbury, irom the hill. ‘‘Robert Shafts- 
bury, th_steen years old,”’ he replied to the teach- 
er, who asked his name and age. He studied 
quietly till recess, and even then lingered in nis 
seat, with evident shyness, though he watched 
the others with a look of interest on his face. 
They stood apart, and talked of him among 
themselves, instead of rushing out at once to 
play, as was their wont. 

At last, after a good deal of wonderment and 
talk, one boy, bolder or more reckless than the 
rest, marched up to him. 

“Tsay, Velvet Jacket, how came you here?” 
was his salutation. ‘‘Seems to me you’re too 
much of a gentleman for our folks.” 

A slight flush warmed young Shaftsbury’s 
pale cheeks; but he answered, with frankness 
as absolute as his courtesy was perfect,— 

“T have been taught at home, up to now, but 
my father wants me to be with other boys of 
my own age; and he says a true gentleman be- 
longs everywhere.”’ 

The boys all heard what he said; and, in spite 
of their boyish rudeness, it inspired them with a 
certain respect. That was the beginning of the 
title which they gave him, among themselves, 
of “little gentleman”—only among themselves, 
at first; though afterwards, when they grew 
more familiar with him, they used to address 
him by it, more often than by his name. 

If there had been a philosophical observer to 
take note of it, it would have been curious to 
watch how unconsciously the boys were influ- 
enced by my little gentleman—how their man- 
ners grew more gentle—how they avoided coarse, 
or unclean, or profane words in his presence, as 
if he had been a woman. He led his classes, ea- 
sily, in their studies. The teacher had never to 
reprove him for carelessness in his duties, or for 
broken rules. His father had said, ‘‘A true gen- 
tleman belongs everywhere;” and he was qui- 
etly proving it. 

The scholars liked him—they could not help 
it, for his manner was as courteous as his nature 
was unselfish and kindly; and yet in their feel- 
ing for him there was a little stream of envy—a 
slight disposition to blame him for the luxury 
and elegance to which he was born; and, be- 
cause of his very courtesy, to underrate his cour- 
age and the real manliness of his character. 

But there was one, in whose eyes he was, from 
first to last, a hero. Jamie Strong was yet more 
delicate than young Shaftsbury. He had some- 
thing the matter with one of his ankles, and 
could not join in the rough sports of the others. 





He was the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow. Her husband and her other three chil- 
dren had all died of typhoid fever, and been, one 


after another, carried out of the little, lonesome | 


cottage at the foot of the hill, where the sun sel- 
dom came, and now Jamie was the last. _ 

He would never be strong enough to do hard 
work. Sowing, ploughing, mowing, harvesting 
—he could never manage any of these; so for 
his weak limbs his quick brain must make up; 
and Widow Strong had determined that he should 
be a scholar—a minister, if it pleased the Lord 
to call him to that—if not, a teacher. 

So she quietly struggled on to keep him at 
school, and to earn money to provide for future 
years of academy and college. She sewed, she 
washed, she picked berries—she did any thing 
by which she could add a dollar to her hoard. 

Jamie understood and shared her ambition, 
and studied with mightand main. He was used 
to harshness and rudeness from stronger boys, 
and he had grown shy and shrunk into himself. 
To him the coming of my little gentleman was 
as grace from Heaven. Here was one who nev- 
er mocked at his feebleness, or his poverty—who 


was always kind, always friendly, and who did | 


many a little thing to make him happy. Young 
Shaftsbury on his part was quick to perceive the 
tender and loyal admiraticn of the other; and 
there grew between them the tie of an interest 
which had never been put into words. 

It had been a damp and strange summer, in- 
tensely warm, even in that hilly region. It had 
rained continually, but the rains, which kept the 
fields green and made vegetation so uausually 
lush and ripe, had seemed scarcely to cool at all 
the fervid heat of the air. Wiseacres predicted 
much sickness. Indeed, several cases of slow 
fever were in the town already. 

One day my little gentleman looked about in 
vain for his friend Jamie, and finally asked for 
him, anxiously, and found that the boy was ill 
of typhoid fever. At recess he heard the boys 
talking of it. 

“He'll never get well,” one said. ‘His father 
died just that way, and his three brothers. You 
see it’s damp, down in that hollow, and the sun 
hardly ever touches the house. I heard Dr. Si- 
monds say it was ten to one against anybody 
who was sick there.”’ 

When school was over Robert Shaftsbury hur- 
rjed home. He found his mother sitting, dressed 
all in white, in the music-room, playing a sym- 
phony on the piano, while his father sat a little 
distance off, listening with half-closed eyes. He 
waited until the piece was over, and then he told 
his story and preferred his request. | 

The doctor had said it was ten io one ugaiusi 
any one who was sick in that littl, dayap bouse 
in the hollow; and he wanted Jamie brought up 


the hill to their own home. He watched the fa- 
ces of his father and mother as he spoke; and it 
seemed to him that a refusal was hovering upon 
their lips, and he said, earnestly,— 

“Don’t speak, just yet. Remember that he is 
his mother’s only son, as Lam yours. If I lay 
sick where there was no hope for me, and some 
one else might, perhaps, save me by taking me 
in, would you think they ought to try it, or to 
let me die?”’ 

Mr. Shaftsbury looked into his wife’s eves. 
“Robert is right,” she said, with the sudden, 
sweet smile which always scemed to make the 
day brighter when it came to herlips. “If the 
poor boy can be helped by being brought here 
we must bring him.” 

“T will go and see,”’ Mr. Shaftsbury answered, 
at once. 

“And I, too, papa,”’ said my little gentleman. 
“Not you, I think. I fear contagion for 
you.” 

“I think there is no danger for me, living or 
this bright hill-top, in these great, airy rooms— 
but even if there were, lam sure you would let 
me go if you knew how much Jamie loves me. 
I can’t go through life and do my duty, anc 
never run any risks.” 

“Come, then,” his father said, quietly. He 
had been, all his son’s life, preaching to him of 
heroism, and self-sacrifice, and devotion. He 
dared not interfere with almost his first oppor- 
tunity for any real exercise of them. So the two 
went down the hill together. 

It chanced that they met Dr. Simonds coming 
away from the house, and proposed to him the 
question of the removal. It woul4 not do, the 
doctor declared at once—the diseu.c had made 
too much progress. To remove him now would 
be more dangerous than to leave him where 
he was. 

“Then I must go and see him,” Robert said, 
resolutely. ‘You know he has only his moth- 
er, and I must spend all the time I can spare 
from school with him.”’ 

“But I will send an excellent nurse, my son, 
Do you not see that I cannot have you expose 
yourself?” 

“Send the nurse, too, please papa; but do not 
keep me from going. He will not care for the 
nurse, and he does care very much for me. I do 
not believe in the danger, and I know how glad 
he will be to see me.” 

Mr. Shaftsbury hesitated. This boy was as 
the apple of his eye. Must he indeed begin so 
soon to look danger in the face, for the sake of 
others? But dared he withhold him, when the 
boy felt that honor and duty called? It ended 
by his walking in with him quictly. 

It was something to see how Jamie’s face 
brightened. He had been very dull and stupid 
all day, his mother said, and some of the time 
his mind had been wandering. But now a glad, 
eager light came into his eyes, and a smile 
curved his parched lips. He put out his hot 
hands. 

“O, is it you, my little gentleman?” he sa '. 
“T had rather see you than any thing else in the 
world.” 

‘‘Well, then, I will come every day as soda as 
I am through school,” Robert Shaftsbury an- 
swered. 

“Do you know what you have done?” his fa- 
ther asked, when, at last, they stood outside the 
house together. 

“Yes, papa. I have promised that poor, sick, 
helpless little fellow all the comfort Ican give 
him. I have promised to do by him as I should 
want him to do by me if I were Jamie Strong, 
and he was Robert Shaftsbury.” 

Mr. Shaftsbury was silenced. This, indeed, 
was the rule of living he had taught. Should 
he venture to interfere with its observance?” 

So my little gentleman had his way. He took 
every precaution which his mother’s anxiety 
suggested, such as going home to lunch before 
he went tothedittle cottage where the sick boy 











lay and longed for‘hmi, .Bui, ve went regular- 
‘ly. And no matter how wild Jamie might be, 
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his presence would bring calmness. The dim 
eyes would kindle, the poor, parched lips would 
smile, and Mrs. Strong said the visit did Jamie 
more good than his medicines. 

At school the boys looked upon my little gen- 
tleman with a sort of wondering reverence. They 
all knew of his daily visits to the fever-haunted 
place, which they themselves shunned, and they 
marvelled at hiscourage. This was the boy they 
had fancied to be lacking in manliness, because 
he was slight and fair—because he was careful- 
ly dressed and tenderly nurtured! They said 
nothing; but in a hundred subtle ways they 
showed their changed estimate. 

The days went on, and with them Jamie 
Strong’s life went toward its end. The doom of 
his house had come upon him; and love, and 
prayers, and watching were all, it seemed, of 
none avail. One night the fever reached its cri- 
sis, and the doctor, who watched him through 
it, knew that the end was near. Jamie knew it, 
also. When the morning dawned he whispered 
faintly to his mother,— 

“T shall never sce another morning; but O if 
Tean only live till night, and sce my little gen- 
tleman"”’ 

She proposed to send for him; 
not what the boy wished. 

“No,” he said, feebly, “I want to see him com- 
ing in, at the old time, with some flowers in his 
hand, ‘And make a sunshine in a shady place.’ 
Somebody said that, mother, I forget who; I 
forget every thing, now; but that’s what he 
does, he makes a sunshine in this shady place.” 

A dozen times that day it seemed as if the 
breath coming so faintly must be his last; but 
he clung to life with a strange, silent tenacity. 
At last, just a few moments before it was time 
for the accustomed visit, he said,— 

“Kiss me, good-by, mother. I want to save 
the rest o¢ my streny wb for him.”’ 

She kissed him, wit. Der bitter tears falling 
fast. Te put up a hand go thin that you could 
almost see through it, and brushed the tears 
away. 

“Don’t cry,” he said; “it hurts me. Life here 
was hard, and up above Christ says it will be 
all made easy.” 

Then he was silent, and presently Robert came 
with a great bunch of white lilies in his hand. 

“The lilies of heaven,’’ murmured Jamie, in a 
low, strange tone. Then into his eyes broke 
once more the light which never failed to re- 
spond to Robert’s coming, and a wan smile flut- 
tered over his lips, as a soul might flutter before 
it flies away. 

“Tam going, now,” he said. 
g20d-by, my little gentleman. 
they are all gentlemen up there?” 

With this question his life went out, and voi- 
ces we could not hear made answer. 

This was the beginning of Robert Shaftesbu- 
ry’s career. No harm came to him through his 
presence in the fever-tainted house—but he had 
learned a lesson there. The one thing for which 
he has striven in life is to be a gentleman; and 
his interpretation of that much-abused phrase 
he finds in the Book which tells us to do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us. 


but that was 


“I waited to say 
Do you think 
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For the Companion. 

THE BEST OF A BAD BARGAIN. 

The wise man said, “Folly is bound up in the 
heart of a child,’’ and we should know it if he 
hadn’t said it, for we see evidences of it every 
day. He gave a recipe for driving it out, which, 
however, we do not often sce administered, for 
both Solomon and his remedies are regarded as 
old fashioned now. 

This ‘“‘folly” manifested itself early in the life 
of Mary Gaylord, a minister’s daughter in a 
rural town of New England. Educated under 
the best of influences, she still grew up thought- 
less, gay and trifling. 

Being a beauty, a fine singer, and of a bright 
and social turn, she was a great favorite with 
old and young, and all had excuses to make 
when her vanity was’mentioned. Every one 
said, “She’ll get over it when she sows her wild 
oats, and sobers down,”’—and so her parents 
hoped, 

Iler errors consisted in dressing more than 
was thought proper for a minister’s daughter, 
and in going to too many sleighing-parties, and 
now and then, when her father and mother 
were away, slipping into the ball-room to see 
the dance. At home she was energetic and kind, 
and was really a great relief to her mother. Her 
virtues went far to atone for those errors which, 
perhaps, would have hardly been noticed as 
much as they were had she been other than a 
minister’s child. . lee 7 

Mary w out to sce the thindink ped tod obten 
for her own Luppiness, anal thet Swag the piel 
she met Hal Compton, the & ,.ndson of the good 
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come to town to live. 
his own property and involved the old deacon, 
also, before his death, so that the proffered home 
on the farm was the only resort of his widow 
and son. 

Hal had expected to find none but awkward 
country girls among the hills, so he was charmed 
at discovering at once a beauty such as he had 
seldom met in the city, and from that hour he 
and Mary were fast friends, 

Hal was remarkable for nothing but his fine 
appearance, his good nature, and his startling 
neckties; of these last charms he had one of 
each color the rainbow boasts, and of a good 
many hues she does not own. 

The quiet community were startled one Sun- 
day afternoon to see Hal march up to the dea- 
con’s pew with Mary, taking great pains as he 
opened the door to show his hands, encased in 
white kid gloves. The “folly” that was bound 
up in their hearts had broken out, and like two 
young simpletons, they had been to the next 
town and were married. They realized the very 
serious obligations into which they had entered, 
and the hard life-struggle before them, about as 
much as if they had been a pair of romantic 
young kittens. 

Mary’s father was too poor, and the old dea- 
can too angry, to help them set up in life. The 
latter came to the parsonage in great wrath, 
feeling that he did well to be angry, and com- 
forted the afflicted family there by saying that 
he would not give five dollars to keep both ‘‘the 
young fools” from starving. 

Hal was quite crestfallen. He had expected 
this exploit to be a nine days’ wonder, and him- 
self a lion; but instead of this the mothers all 
called him ‘‘a fool,” and the fathers “a rascal,” 
while the young fellows mide sport of him. 

Mary saw her folly as soon as it was commit- 
ted, and was deeply humbled at the affliction of 
her parents; but she resolved not to let one 
error lead her to another. To old Mr. Comp- 
ton’s sharp question,— 

“What are you going to do now, girl?” she 
replied, “I’m going to make the best of it.” 

“But Hal will starve you to death; he don’t 
know how to work, and wouldn’t ifhe did.” 

“Well, J know how, and Ill do it,” replied 
Mary; ‘‘and Pll never disgrace or burden either 
my parents or you. I realize now that I’ve done 
very wrong, but I'll make the best of it.” 

“What will you do?’ he asked, sharply. 

“LIL teach a district school six hours a day, 
and ’ll pick berries all the other hours, if it’s 
necessary,” she replied. 

“And this young scapegrace will be gunning 
and stuffing birds while you teach, and then eat 
up your berries. But what’s done can’t be 
helped, and it’s no use erying over spilled milk; 
so if you think you can make him work—why 
he won’t black his own boots at my house—I’ll 
give you the cottage in the woods, where the old 
Widow Cutts died, and you may make what you 
can out of that and him. 

It was a sober wedding cortege that wound, 
two days after this, through a rouch “huckle- 
berry” pasture, with a cherry table, a few wooden 
chairs and other necessary articles for keeping 
house on a small scale. 
missing at the time. 

“Just as I told you,” said the grandfather; 
and the poor bride, clad in a brown calico, car- 
ried her little treasures, such as pictures and 
vases, in her arms to the cottage. 

While these preparations were going on, Hal 
had been sitting, tipped back in a flag-bottomed 
chair, in the “store.” But his quarters soon be- 
came too warm for him. One lad who came in, 
going to the counter, bought a six-penny tin 
candlestick, which he laughingly presented him 
as a wedding gift, and got it back in his face 
Another, a dirty faced urchin who had come 
with a jug for molasses, made up a scornful 
grimace and said,— 

“How big we feel ’cause we got married and 
turned out 0’ doors!’ 

“Say,” cried a third, putting his head in at 
the door, “give us a hunk of weddin’ cake to 
dream on; won’t ye?” 

“No,” replied Hal, “but Pll give you a thrash- 
ing in place of it.” 

“No cards, ha, Hal?” cried a companion who 
had just come M a for a pair of cowhide boots; 
“but don’t look as if you was going to be hung. 
You’ ve got the smartest and kindest-hearted girl 
in this township, so spring to now like a man 
and support her. I tell you you've got to go 
ahead, for if you don’t work she'll do enough 
for both, and then everybody will despise you. 
Come, ll stand your friend. If the old deacon 

should give you the wood-lot behind the Cutts 
cottage, you put to and chop, and I'll come with 
my oxda and: haul for you. Then, when it’s 

dtabdy, ‘you can pay me back in work if you 
want to; ” and he gave Hal a smart slap on his 
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His father had spent all | “Well, ’ll take your pitta Tom,” ” he sald, 


springing up. “I'll burn the flute that distresses 
the old gentleman so much, and the gay neck- 
ties, and I’ stop blacking my boots, and see if 
Ican’t make afarmer. He owns ahundred acres 
round that old Cutts shanty, and can give me a 
farm as well as not, if he will.” 

“Perhaps he will,”’ answered his friend. ‘He’s 
a good, kind old man, only he hates all folly, 
and I’m sure he’s had reason to be vexed with 
you. But keep your flute to play on when you’re 
too tired to work, and wear your dashy neckties 
and black your boots when you dress up. A 
farmer need be neither awkward in his dress, 
nor a boor.” 

“Come along then, and go home with me, to 
keep me in countenance; for I’m ashamed of my 
manners to clear out and leave those I’ ve brought 
into trouble to do all the work,” said Hal. 

The kind-hearted young farmer, bent on help- 
ing Hal become a man, set off with him to- 
ward the red cettage in the wood, while the 
young rogues in the store slipped clothespins 
and pewter spoons, &c., in his pockets. 

As they opened the cottage door they heard 
the old gentleman say,— 

“T sha’n’t be surprised if he clears out and never 
comes back; he’lldo any thing that aint work.” 

At these words Hal pulled out his white hand- 
kerchief, to wipe his face, when out flew such a 
supply of small housekeeping articles as brought 
blushes to his cheeks, and peals of laughter from 
all, even from Grandfather Compton; for they 
saw the gifts were a “surprise” to himself. 

“Well, Hal, this is the marble house I heard 
you say you meant to live in when you were 
married, is it?” said the old gentleman, sarcas- 
tically. “And what are yeu going to do next?” 

“Borrow your axe and go to felling trees, sir,” 
replied Hal, very meekly. ‘Tom has promised 
to haul to market what I chop.” 

“And what next?” 

“Borrow your plough and turn up this land 
for winter grain,” said Hal. 

“If you do, I'll give you my young horse; and 
upon my word I don’t know but Mary Gaylord 
will make aman of you. I told her you wouldn’t 
work, and she says if you don’t she’ll do enough 
for both; for she says, poor child! that she'll 
make the best of a bad bargain.” 

“I didn’t say that, grandfather,” cried Mary, 
who was laying the table for their simple meal. 
“T was only hasty, and made a good bargain too 
soon.” 

“Hear that!” cried Mr. Compton to Hal’s 
mother. “Shecalls me ‘grandfather’ after I 
said I wouldn’t give five dollars to keep them 
both from starving. If you’ll keep my boy at 
work like a man, Mary, for three months, I’ll 
give you a Jersey cow, and then you’ll be set up 
in earnest.” 

The minister now came in to say that he had 
secured the Pinehollow school for Mary, to which 


meadow. Then they all sat down to tea, provid- 
od by the mothers, for Mrs. Gaylord had said, 
“They are our children, and if we don’t help 
chem through their folly, who will?” 

Well, 


own wants, for old Mr. Compton declared they 


on. 

Mary’s native energy, as well as her pride, 
breakfast 
school, 
home, far into the evening. 
energy, and Jess pride. 
hands, and the sun his face. 


taken in life. 


table, 
it.’ 
her in, and go at it again, 


the pain of the blisters. 
Tom was faithful, 


payment for it. 


young, for neither of them was yet twenty. 





and put herself to real farming. 


she would have to walk half a mile through a 


these foolish young folks had now to 
take up the burden of life and provide for their 


should never feel that they had him to fall back 


kept her up, although she had to prepare their 
and dinner before setting off for 
and then work long after her return 
But Hal had little 
The axe blistered his 
Toil made his 
limbs ache, and vexation with his grandfather, 
himself and everybody else, made his heart ache. | been cleaning the office to-day, so it was moved 
He would have dropped the axe many a time, | 
and gone off, but he had nowhere to go; for he 
was offended with everybody who had either 
censured or laughed at the early start he had 
He sometimes chopped briskly, 
but left his wood lying about the ground. Then 
Mary, after she had cleared away the supper-, 
would go out quietly and pile it up her- 
self, resolving that she would “make the best of 


He was too kind to allow this, and would send 
after which she often 
had to bind up his hands in laudanum to quiet 


and hauled the wood to 
market, bringing home supplies for the house in 
But when the snow came, and 
poor Mary had to walk a mile round the road, 
and Hal had to chop wood, and draw water, and 
feed pigs and hens, they both admitted they had 
made a great mistake in setting out in life so 


friend Tom, she set out strawberries, planteg 
vegetables, set hens and prepared bee hives, till 
the old gentleman, seeing that they were really 
making progress, sent them the promised horse 
and cow. This put new life into Hal, and he 
really became a farmer, although for many Years 
he needed both pushing and encouraging—which 
was more useful than honorable—from Mary, 
Whether Mary has ever repented that her 
choice of a husband was made so early in life, 
and so hastily and inconsiderately, no one but 
she and God knows. At any rate, the Weary 
days and nights of toil she has passed, her care 
and anxiety because of the inefficiency of her 
husband, and the consciousness that she jg 
almost worn out, just at the age when she should 
be in the prime of life, must make her at times 
bitterly realize the folly of so premature ang 
inconsiderate marriage. J.D. 0, 
——————~oe_—__—_ 
For the Comanion. 
MISS BAXTER’S ADVENTURE, 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
“Good evening, cousin.” 
“Cousin Letitia! is it possible? Here I’ve been 
watching for you all the afternoon, and now you 
appear in the doorway like a ghost, without any 
warning. But where is the doctor?” 

“The very question Iwas about to ask you, 
seeing that he promised to mect me ut the de. 
pot.” 

“And didn’t he? He certainly started out for 
that purpose.” 

“He did not; and after waiting for him till all 
the hacks were gone, I concluded to walk.” 
“But your baggage?” 

“fs coming by a porter; not a professional 
one, I should judge. They had all gone, too. 
But seeing a man sitting on a wheelbarrow, it 
naturally occurred to me that both he and the 
wheelbarrow might be better employed; so I en- 
gaged his services.” 

“You took his name, I hope.” 

“Truly, I did not; but, cousin, I observed him 
closely ; I should know him again.” 

“Provided you should ever see him again,’ ze- 
marked Mrs. Otis. 

“And on thatI stake my reputation for sayac- 
ity. He was just an honest, rather clownish- 
looking countryman—not at all in the bandit 
style.” Besides, what motive could induce a rob- 
ber to visit this rural, innocent retreat?” 

“TI don’t know, unless it was the hope of en- 
countering an innocent, rural traveller like your- 
self.”” 

“At all events, I photographed him mentally; 
a slight limp, a mark on one cheek like an ex- 
aggerated mole’’ 

“Why, that’s Lougee—the man that shook our 
carpets.” 

“So you know him?” 

“To that extent; and I begin to think you 
may get your trunk, after all.” 

“And by that same token, there he comes up 
the avenue this minute.” 

‘So ‘all’s well that ends well.’ This way, Lou- 
gee,” to the porter, as he brought the trunk into 
the hall. ‘Cousin, your room’s on the ground 
floor; do you mind?” 

“Not at all; rather like it, in fact,” said Miss 
Baxter. 

“But here’s something you may not like,”’ said 
Mrs. Otis, opening the bedroom door, and point- 
ing toa tall case in one corner, covered with 
black cambric. 

“A shower-bath or a sarcophagus? Which?” 
asked Miss Baxter. 

“Not precisely either; certainly not the form- 
er. The truth is, it’s the skelteon. It usually 
stands in the doctor’s office; but the girls have 





in here. Every thing is up in arms there now, 
but it will be put back to-morrow. You can 0, 
Lougee. What are you waiting for?” 

“My pay, ma’am,” said the man. 

“O, te be sure—I forgot,” said Miss Baxter, 
laughing. “How much?” 

“Fifty cents, ma’am.” 

With fingers glittering with jewels, she took 
the money from her well-filled port-monnaic, and 
paid the man, who departed. 

“If you object to the skeleton,’ began Mrs. 
Otis 

“But I do not,” said Miss Baxter, drawing 
aside the cambrie curtain. “I wonder who he 
was, and where he came from ?” 

“The doctor had him from Paris, I believe; 
but the other question I cannot answer.” 

“If the spirit has still any interest in the frame 
it once inhabited, perhaps I shall hear from him 
to-night,” said Miss Baxter, laughing, and clos. 
ing the curtain. ‘And now, how much time 
will you give me to make myself fine for su 





When spring came, Mary gave up her school | per?” 
While Hal 
ploughed and sowed under the directions of his 





“Will half an hour be safficient?” 
“Amply.” 
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“J suppose you will never trust tomy prom- 
jses again, since I failed to meet you at the de- 

Teg said Dr. Otis, after greeting his visitor, at 
the supper table. 

“That depends on the apology you have to of- 
fer,” said Miss Baxter. 

“Then I am safe, for I went to the depot twice. 
Once the train had not come in, so I called to see 
a patient, who kept me longer than I expected; 
and the next time the train had come, but you 
were nowbere to be found.” 

“That reminds me that we were late by reason 
of ranning into a cow, a few miles back.” 

“No damage, I trust?” 

“None to us. The cow, I believe, was made 
into beef, prematurely.” 

The evening passed so pleasantly that it was 
after eleven when Miss Baxter retired to her 
room. No mention had been made of the skel- 
eton, nor had she once thought of it since the 
bell had summoned her to supper, so that the 
first glance at the black case gave her a little 
shock. She, however, shut and locked her door, 
set her lamp on the toilet table, and proceeded 
to take down her hairin a leisurely way. While 
doing this, she caught the reflection of the case 
over her shoulder, in the looking-glass, and this 
gave her another shock. 

“Letitia Baxter, what a fool you are!”’ said she 
to herself. ‘‘A woman of your age—twenty-five 
Jast month—to be afraid of those harmless old 
bones,” and she brushed vigorously at her hair, 
as if that had been to blame for her weakness. 

But she schooled herself to no purpose, for she 
grew more and more nervous, and once actually 
fancied that the skeleton had moved the curtain, 
and peeped out at her. 

“Perhaps if I were to go and take a good look 
at it, I should get rid of these idle fancies,” 
thought she, and took two or three steps for that 
purpose, but her courage failed. Then she had 
half a mind to go and ask for a room up stairs; 
but no, the doctor was asleep by this time, and 
sleep was sweet to doctors; so, saying to herself, 
“Letitia Baxter, I’m ashamed of you; I really 
did not think it of you,”’ she put out her light, 
and got into bed. 

She wished there had not been a. moon, be- 
cause then it would have been too dark to have 
seen the black case, and now, although she cov- 
ered her eyes with her hand, she cculd not help 
peeping through her fingers. 

“The curtain certainly did move; no wonder, 
that window is open intothe garden, ‘I didn’t 
secit before,’ she said to herse!f; and getting 
out of bed, she walked resolutely past the case, 
shut the window, and returned again. At last, 
worn out with the fatigue of travelling, she fell 
into a doze, but only to waken suddenty, fancy- 
ing that she had heard a rustling in the case. 

She started up and leaned on one elbow, her 
heart beating violently. 

“Only a little phosphate of lime and magne- 
sia to frighten me so,”’ said she to herself, lying 
back again on her pillow and closing her eyes. 

It was useless; she could not close her ears, 
and there was a creaking sound which certainly 
came from the black case. Nay, more; the cur- 
taindid move. It was drawn aside. She heard 
it slide on the rings, and something came forth. 

If it was the dead Frenchman, he had taken 
on not only flesh and blood, but clothes, too. It 
was a relief to find that instead of coming 
toward the bed, the figure went to the toilet ta- 
ble, and with difficulty she refrained from burst- 
ing into a hysteric laugh, so ludicrous did it 
seem to her that a ghost should covet her watch 
and jewels, which were all lying there together. 

As he crept stealthily along, she saw that he 
limped. He bent over the table to secure his 
treasure, and the moonlight, striking full upon 
his face, showed her the peculiar mark which 
she had described as an exaggerated mole. It 
was Lougee, the porter! 

She had fastened her door, and shut her win- 
dow, thereby cutting herself off from all means 
of escape, as well as from all hope of assistance 
from outside. There was no alternative but to 
lie still and await the development of the rob- 
ber’s plans. 

She saw him conceal her watch, her jewelry 
and port-monnaie in his pockets, and then turn 
over the contents of her open trunk; but find- 
ing only clothing, he took nothing. Probably 
he had noted the ornaments which the room con- 
tained before, for he made no further search, 
only taking from the mantlepiece a small silver 
vase, 

After that, she felt rather than saw that he 
‘pproached the bed—that he was standing with- 
ma few feet of her, looking into her face. She 
knew that it was life or death; death, if by a 
movement she betrayed her consciousness of his 
presence—life, if he could be made to believe 
that he might escape unseen. 

By a mighty effort she controlled herself. Not 


for he turned away, and in a moment more she 

heard him throw up the window and spring 

lightly into the garden. Then Miss Baxter left 

her bed, noiselessly unlocked her door, and ran 

up the staircase to her cousin’s room. 

“Doctor, doctor,” she called. 

“Ha, who isit? No. 49? I expected it,’’ an- 
swered he, starting up, and supposing that he 
was summoned to attend a patient. 

“There’s been a robber—the skeleton case— 

that Lougee,” cried Miss Baxter; from which 

incoherent statement Dr. Otis was inclined to 
believe that she had been dreaming, and by the 
time he was convinced to the contrary, the rob- 
ber was nowhere to be found. The truth of the 
statement was confirmed, however, by the open 
window, and footprints in the soft, garden 
mould beneath it. So the doctor went off, 
roused a detective, and laid the case before him. 
“He’ll take the first train out in the morning, 
most likely,”’ said the doctor. 

“Not he,”’ said the officer; ‘‘that would be 
proclaiming himself the thief, to begin with. 
He’ll take a rather circuituous route to his board- 
ing-place, so that all you and Ihave to do is to 
watch there till he comes. 

This plan was carried into effect, and just be- 
fore dawn Longee was seen approaching in a di- 
rection opposite to that of Dr. Otis’ house. 

He opened the gate, and the officer, laying his 
hand on his shoulder, said, quietly,— 

“You’re my prisoner.” 

The stolen goods being found upon him, and 
identified beyond a doubt, the case presented no 
difficulties, and he was committed to State Pris- 
on for a term of years. 

“He had a dozcn aliases,”’ said the doctor, 
when relating the particulars of the trial, ‘‘and 
had been concerned in any amount of robberies 
before this. I suppose he’s one of the worst 
rogues that ever went unhung.” 

“Tm so glad,” said Miss Baxter. 

“Well, now, that’s Christian charity!” said 
the doctor, laughing uproarously. “I little 
thought to hear you rejoicing over the depray- 
ity of any one of your fellow-mortals.” 

“T mean I’m glad he doesn’t go to prison sole- 
ly on my account,” said Miss Baxter; “besides, 
if people must suffer, it’s a comfort to know 
they deserve it. But to think of my ‘honest- 
looking countryman’ turning out a villain of 
the first water! [ll never trust a man’s face 
again.” 

“Or sleep in a room with a skeleton,” said 
Mrs. Otis. 

——_+99—_—_—_——_—. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE SEA 
CAVES OF SHETLAND. 


The Shetland summer was drawing to a close, and 
we had had no opportunity of visiting the helyers, 
or sea caves, the favorite hunting-places for seal. 
Our party consisted of Henrick, who had been 
brought up in Shetland, of his two young English 
cousins, Stephen and Frank, and of myself. 

One glorious day we found ourselves on the sun- 
flooded waters, in sight of the great shadows and 
cool retreats of the sea caves. The grim rocks were 
close by. Here and there a huge rent stretched from 
the summit of a cliff to its foot, which lay fathoms 
deep in the ocean, often widening a little way above 
the surface of the waters into dark hollows, which 
proved the entrances to caverns of different dimen- 
sions. 

A light breeze filled our sail, and bore us through 
the outer tiers cf rocks, with th ‘ir sea-worn arches, 
to the mouths of these deep sea caverns. 

“This large cave on the right used to be famous 
for seals,’’ said He:.rick, ‘“‘but it has been so often 
explored that the wary creatures have deserted it for 
safer habitations.” 

“Hi! what’s that?” burst from impetuous Frank, 
whose quick eye had seen a bluff nose rise up a short 
distance before the boat, but whose tongue had not 
yet learned silence—that certain trait of a good 
sportsman. 

“Bother!’’ said Stephen, for the seal had instantly 
disappeared ..s Frank spoke. 

Henrick, observing the look of blank discomfort in 
Frank’s face, here chimed in, cheerfully,— 

“Never mind; no hirm done; it’s quite as well. 
We could not have got a shot, but the beast has fled 
into the helyer, and we will catch it with the net.” 

Stephen and Frank rowed the boat up to the mouth 
of the eave, which was narrow but very lofty. At 
the entrance the oars had to be brought into the 
boat, which the lads were then obliged to pushalong 
by means of their hands laid against the rocks on 
either side. A loud splash within the helyer an- 
nounced the near vicinity of a seal. 

“Trapped, as sure as any thing,” Henrick shouted, 
for there was no need for caution then. 

The seal and boat were now both in the cave, and 
before another minute had passed a strong net lay 
across the entrance, completely barring the way to 
the ‘free fields of ocean.” . 

The excitement among the young sportsmen was 
now too high for words, but their bright eyes were 
glancing on every corner of the shadowy cavern fora 
first sight of the expected victim. 

They were not long kept in suspense. 





amuscle quivered. The man appcared satisfied, 


ther end of the helyer there was a long strip of sand, 


In the far-; 


seal lay, but a glimpse of it was all that the hunters 
saw. The head of the parent appeared for an instant 
in the water, close by the sand, and the next mo- 
ment the young one was off. 

Something just like a pang of regret for what was 
coming passed through Frank’s heart. ‘Poor little 
thing!” he muttered, then blushed, and hoped no 
one had overheard him. 

“We'llhave it all as you wished, Frank!’ Henrick 
exclaimed; “the old one was keeping watch outside, 
while her blessed baby took a nap, but seeing us 
come, she went home to fetch it out of harm's way, 
and went a little too far, for we have the latch-key.”’ 
A vehement struggle at the mouth of the helyer 
here drew their attention. The boat was soon there, 
when it was discovered that in attempting to escape 
the “‘baby”’ had got entangled in the meshes of the 


i=] 


et. 

It was not a very young seal, but was easily cap- 
tured, in its defenceless condition. Old Bartle, our 
oarsman, would have killed it at once, but was pre- 
vented by Henrick, who had often wished to possess 
alive sealkie, —~ 

“Ye'll bring us bad hick,”’ was the protest of the 
fisherman, but his superstitious remark was greeted 
by the boys with loud laughter, so the “‘water-baby”’ 
was secured in the bottom of the boat, the net again 
carefully adjusted, and the eager sportsmen once 
more on the lookout for the prize. 

Meanwhile the parent animal, true to the highest 
of all instincts, kept returning to the close vicinity 
of the boat that held her young, but so instantane- 
ous was the disappearance of her head, that no one 
got even the chance of a shot, although three guns 
were ready to salute her at any moment. 

Frank’s pity had yielded to the excitement of the 
occasion, and his small stock of patience now begun 
to ebb. 

“Couldn’t Laim at thespot where she goes down?” 
he asked. 

“Perfectly useless,” said Henrick; ‘‘you see she 
always bobs up facing us, and it isn’t any manner of 
use firing in a seal’s face. She can dive beyond 
harm’s way on the flash.” 

“Couldn’t we drive her towards the net, and then 
we might get a hit at her in an unwary moment,” 
suggested Stephen. 

“Not a bad thought.” 

So a lookout was kept until the rippling of the 
water betrayed the whereabouts of the anxious 
mother. Then the boat was put between her and 
the recesses of the cavern, and. constantly rowed 
towards it, each time drawing nearer to the entrance. 

The plan succeeded, for when the animal next rose 
she was quite close to the net. But the fate of her 
ofispring had evidently taught her a lesson, and the 
poor seal could now and then be seen gliding towards 
the net, then dashing aside, as if perfectly aware of 
what would befall her should she attempt an escape 
in that direction. 

The hunt had now become: most exciting, but I 
must confess I pitied the poor captive, whose occa- 
sional moans of distress seemed like a frightened 
child, and I secretly hoped that she might escape. 
But, as Stephen thought, the seal became less cau- 
tious, and in her first unguarded moment Henrick’s 
gun poured a deadly charge into her side. 

Desperately wounded, hopeless now for her young, 
wild with pain, the poor creature dived under the 
boat, anda red streak staining the water as she fled, 
showed her rushing madly into the further recesses 
of her home. 

The boat followed, swiftly, and passed througha 
second arch into a smaller cave. Keeping in the 
blood-stained track, and all unconscious of every 
thing but their game, the hunters shortly found 
themselves in another eave quite as large as the first. 

Here they gained the reward of their perseverance, 
for the dying seal rose to breathe so slowly, that 
Stephen's gun soon put an end ‘o her sufferings, and 
she was hauled into the boat. 


animals, but I would never kill a harmless animal in 
her endeavors to save or protect her young. The ma- 
ternal instinct of the brute creation approaches so 
near the human, that except in the case of man-eat- 
ing animals 1 would respectit, and I felt a guilty 
conscience, as the seal was drawn in and laid beside 
her young, that I had not made these sentiments 
known to my companions. 

Our attention was presently called to the beauty 
and novelty of the cavern, into which we had beeu 
led. There were several grand arches around the 
ocean hall. After duly admiring its many beauties, 
Henrick steered his boat for the opening, through 
which a faint light seemed to point the way out. 
The second cave was soon gained and passed, but 
the third which they entered was most assuredly 


the baby seal. 

‘Where are we now!” exclaimed all at once. 

Looking back to the entrance through which they 
had come, no light could be discerned, but before 
them a broad streak of sunlight illumined the whole 
cavern, and still seemed to point to the outer day. 

Toward that, therefore, they continued to move; 
but the further they progressed, the more they 
seemed to retreat, and at last they discovered that 
the sunlight was falling from a rift in the rocks, far 
overhead, and that their boat had been passing 
through a winding, watery corridor, which seemed 
interminable, and having no outlet but dark helyers, 
where a thousand sealkies might have wandered 
safe from all chance of capture. 

“What does this mean?” asked Stephen. . 

“It means simply this,’”’ replied Henrick, “that we 
have lost our way.”’ 

“Well can’t we go back the road we came, and find 
the way again?” 





that reflected the light. On that lone couch a young 





“Which would you say was the road back?” 





I know not what moral law governs the killing of 


not the helyer which had witnessed the capture of 


To this question there was no answer. On every 

side there were passages leading somewhere, and on 

each countenance, now fully conscious of the perils 

of the situation, there was blank dismay. 

“One thing ye’d better do first,” said old Bartle, 

“make an end o’ that whimpering thing,” pointing 

to the young seal. 

I ventured to expostulate. “Whatis your fancy 

about the sealkie, Bartle,’’ asked I. 

“Fancy or no fancy, my dear sir, na body ever 
took a living uncanny thing into their boat without 
some misfortune happening. They do say that seals 
are evil spirits; but, be that as it may, ye never'll 
get out of this while ye have that living thing on 
board.” 

“O bother!” said Stephen; ‘“‘we came here, some- 
how, aud we'll try every opening till we find the way 
out.” 

“Stay,” said old Bartle, ‘‘will it no’ be tide turn 
now?” 

This was a new idea and startling. We watched 
the rocks; the tide had turned, and was rising in the 
caverns. 

“How long shall we have to wait before the tide 
falls?” asked Frank. 

““A few hours only, if the wind keeps quiet.” 

They all fully comprehended the significance of 
that latter clause, so seldom do the breakers rest 
from their chafimg mood in sucha spot, and none 
could help shuddering as they gazed around the 
grim walls of their prison, and fancied the night 
gale rushing in, tossing the waves to the vaulted 
roof, and perhaps dashing their frail boat to atoms, 

The night came slowly down, and the darkness 
gathered in the recesses of that fearful spot. Shad- 
ows fell from the frowning rocks, and scarcely a word 
or sound broke the silence of hours, save the mo- 
notonous roar of the mighty deep, which echoed 
through the caverns like the voice of many thunders. 

Now and again the little captive seal gave outa 
pitiful cry, and had it not been that they knew it 
could not jive without its mother, ils captors would 
have consigned it to the sea again. The perils of 
their own situation, and the trap in which they 
found themselves, awakened a merciful feeling in 
their breasts for the sealkie. 

As the morning dawned, the waves begun a rest- 
less murmuring. The swell came rolling high, rock- 
ing the boat, and threatening to dash it into pieces, 
But at last there was a lull in the tempest, and the 
waters subsided into calm, 

“Now would be our ehance,” Stephen muttered, 
“if we only knew the way out.” 

Suddenly the sealkie gave utterance to the most 
doleful cries. 

“Kill the thing,” exclaimed old Bartle, ‘‘or else 
let it go. We shall never get out with that on 
board.” 

“What would become of it were we to set it 
adrift?” asked Frank. ‘Wouldn’t the sealkie make 
off to his own helyer if we let it go?” 

“I suppose it would,’’ said Henrick, 

“And mighin’t we go after it?” continued Frank, 
“Could we not fasten it to the boat, and make it 
guide us out?” 

The thought seemed a happy one, and was quiciiv 
acted upon. The sealkie was tied with a cord, and 
dropped over the bow into the sea. With a grace- 
ful motion it glided swiftly through the waves, pass- 
ing through cave after cave, and towing the boat 
with the greatest ease. 

Suddenly the precious light of day shone around 
us; the sea lay foaming before us; we had been saved 
by the little creature whose mother we had so cruelly 
killed. 

—_+o>—_—___——_ 


ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 


The wild elephants roam about to feed at night, 
and appear quite to enjoy “a lark,” such as pulling 
down a house and scattering the materials, or walk- 
ing over and through it. I remember, says a mis- 
sionary in India, of seeing the “lines,’’ or row of 
huts occupied by laborers on a coffce-plantation, 
through which a herd of elephants had walked on 
the preceding night, without any intimation of their 
coming, and without a single word of apology. 

No one, happily, was injured, and though the poor 
men sleeping inside were astonished and terribly 
frightened at their strange midnight visitors, they 
were thankful to escape with their lives, 

It is well known that solitary, or “rogue” ele- 
phants are extremely vicious, making a point of at- 
tacking all passers by. There is reason to suppose 
that they have been banished from “society” for 
some notorious crime or incurable vice. Two years 
ago one of these dangerous animals was wandering 
about the Assambu Mountain, where one of our 
Christian people was killed by it. There were four 
native Christians residing at Nagercoil, who had 
been engaged by a planter for the erection of a house 
on his estate up in the hills. 

These men used to come down on Saturdays to 
their own homes, returning to work on Monday 
morning. One Saturday they started together, as 
usual, but had not gone far when this ferocious brute 
rushed out of the forest upon them. They ran, and 
did not venture to look back till they had gonea 
long distance from the spot. When they collected 
their senses they found that one of their number 
was missing. Hastening to the nearest chapel, they 
called some of the Christians, and going back to 
search for their comrade, soon discovered the body 
of the unfortunAte man crushed and mangled by the 
savage brute. I understand that this elephant killed 
seven or eight people afterwards, but have not heard 
whether he was at length destroyed. 

One or the most striking illustrations I have ever 
heard of the extraordinary sagacity of the elephant 
is related in Pettitt’s work on the “Tinnevel!y Mis- 
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sion.” It runs somewhat as follows: While the 
large chapel at Nagercoil was building, the missiona- 
ries obtained the loan of a trained elephant for draw- 
ing the larger timber used in its erection. The late 
Mrs. Mault kindly saw the animal regularly fed, lest 
the food should be stolen by the attendant. One 
day the allowance of rice seemed very deficient in 
quantity, and the good lady expostulated on the sub- 
ject with the keeper. Raising his hands to heaven, 
the man loudly, and with great apparent earnest- 
ness and sincerity, repudiated the idea of his having 
taken any of the rice. 

“Do you think, madam, that I would be capable 
of doing such athing? No, never! no more than I 
would deprive my own children of their daily food.” 

While he was speaking and gesticulating, the in- 
telligent creature, slyly extending his trunk, unfast- 
ened the man’s waist-cloth, thereby spilling out the 
missing rice, which had been concealed in a corner 
of the cloth, and exposing the dishonesty of the at- 
tendant. I have been assured of the authenticity of 
this anecdote by Mrs. Mault herself. 

———__+o+ - 
THE MEMORIES OF A GREAT FIRE. 


Great calamities write their record deepest in 
the hearts of those who suffered by them. The 
impressions of a sad or strange experience, last- 
ing often to extreme old age, make the most 
vivid parts of history. They are, in fact, the 
soul of history, and care should be taken to pre- 
serve them before the personal witnesses pass 
away. An event like a conflagration in a large 
city will be talked of through a lifetime by those 
who were present at the scene, and no written 
account of it will be so eagerly read as that 
which contains the incidents, side-stories and lit- 
tle dramatic facts gathered from such living tes- 
timony. 

Men will always remember how much they 
lost by the Boston fire of 1872, and everybody is 
interested when they mention, with the rest, 
that one so well-known as the great Swedish 
songstress, Christina Nillson, (now Madame 
Rouzand,) owned fifty-one thousand dollars worth 
of property on Otis Street, which was all de- 
stroyed. 





RUINS AFTER THE FIRE. 


At least five hundred firemen will never forget 
how Messrs. Jordan & Marsh, on that terrible 
night of the ninth of November, furnished them 
all with woollen blankets, and one,poor woman 
who had been burned into the street, and want- 
ed some one to move her scanty furniture, will 
never forget how Mr. Millmore, of Somerville, a 
poor man himself, and three weeks out of work, 
consented, when help was scarce and teams were 
few, to aid the sufferer free of charge, though he 
could have commanded any price from mer- 
chants anxious to save their stock from the 
flames; and believers of the good in human na- 
ture will gladly record such instances of noble- 
ness in a time of public distress. 

It adds a certain scientific value to the story, 
besides making it far more graphic, to hear eye- 
witnesses relate that the Boston fire was seen on 
vessels ninety miles at sea, and up the coast to 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Shoals, and even as 
far as Portland. And further than this, that the 
air-currents above the burning city carried parts 
of ledgers and check-books to East Weymouth, 
and one fifty-dollar bill to South Abington, 
twenty-one miles away; and that during the 
height of the fire a flock of wild ducks passed 
overhead, looking so red, and weird, and strange, 
with the light on their plumage, that many per- 
sons called them meteors, and likened them to 
the mysterious fire-balls seen in 1871 over ill- 
fated Peshtigo. 

The amusing incidents and accidents of a great 
event do much to impress it clearly on the mem- 
ory, especially of the young. The experiences 
and difficulties of the hard-toiling firemen are 
sometimes very odd. An instance of this, while 
Boston was still burning, was quaintly adver- 
tised on the corner of Pearl and High Streets, 
where a sign reading ‘Fish Market” appeared 
under a white flag, and under that the tip end 





of a hose-pipe, with an eel dangling out of it 
twenty-eizht inches long. The fish had been | 
sucked into the hydrant, and forced through! 


three lengths of hose by the powerful steam 
pump, till he stuck fast in the tip, stopping the 
flow of water! Fancy the sensations of that 
eel while on his hasty trip ‘‘out of the kettle in- 
to the fire.” 

Of the bad traits of human character brought 
out by sudden public disaster, the Boston suffer- 
ers could doubtless relate many forcible illus- 
trations, and will hand them down, perhaps, to 
their children’s children; but we do not like to 
record crime and meanness when it can serve no 





A VIEW IN THE RUINS. 


good purpose to do so. Idle curiosity (to men- 
tion nothing worse) showed itself in abundant 
examples at the great fire and after it, and some- 
times met its appropriate punishment on the 
spot. While the ruins were still hot and smok- 
ing, two well-dressed fellows became quite in- 
quisitive over a deep hole on Purchase Street, 
mysteriously covered with burnt timbers. The 
workmen engaged near by bade them “clear 
out,” but that only convinced them that there 
must be hid treasures, or something well worth 
seeing, under the timbers. In a few minutes 
they stole back to the spot slyly, and tumbled 
into a vault of muddy water up to their necks, 
and were fished out by the very men who had 
ordered them away. Several loungers fared 
worse on the corner of Congress and Broad 
Streets. Poking about among the rubbish there, 
they stepped on a man-trap, and suddenly found 
themselves floundering in a big tank of oil. 

We had preserved some of the so-called proph- 
ecies of the Boston fire, but on looking them 
over find them so little worth the name that 
they will hardly bear repeating. The warnings 
of great engineers, like Mr. Joseph Bird and 
others, look almost like prophecies, and the fol- 
lowing passage from the Report for 1870 before 
the New York Board of Underwriters is some- 
thing of the same kind. ‘Franklin and Devon- 
shire Streets, in Boston,” (it says,) “are notable 
examples of this class of defective buildings 
(Mansard roofed) in a region where millions of 
dollars of valuable property are exposed to loss 
by a single fire.” 

But among all the incidental facts which help 
to make our last great conflagration memorable, 
its tragedies have carved the history of the event 
most indelibly, for though we would be glad to 
forget them, we never can. 

Of the many sad cases of loss of life in the 
flames, and by the falling ruins, one, at least, 
occurred that excited more than ordinary inter- 
est. Two brothers gave their aid to our firemen, 
and while battling with the flames, were caught 
by a crumbling wall and buried beneath its 
ruins. They had lived with their mother—the 
three together—and she was a widow. In her 
quiet home, through many wretched hours she 
watched for their return, until waiting became 
an agony of suspense and fear, and then the 
fatal tidings reached her. The overstrained, 
burdened heart could bear no more, and in a 
few brief hours she died. 

This sad occurrence was so full of pathos, that 
one of our most valued contributors took its 
main facts and wrought them into verse. At 
the time the poem—which is given in the next 
column—was written, the details of the events 
by which three members of one little household 
were involved in one fatality, had not been fully 
given to the public. No reader, however, will 
regret the poetical license of which its author 
has availed himself in some of the minor inci- 
dents of the sad story. One can hardly read the 
poem without tears, and for vigorous, pathetic 
picturing it has but few equals in the language. 
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How Qvuarrets Grow. — According to the 
Hearth and Home, the long dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain over the San 
Juan boundary had its origin in the killing of a 
hog belonging to the Hudson River Bay Com- 
pany by an American. Restitution was refused, 
anger was aroused, one act of petty retaliation 
followed another, until it was deemed necessary 





to send United States troops to keep the peace 
at San Juan Island. The propriety of maintain- 
ing this garrison was questioned; the dispute 
grow more bitter, until it was finally made the 
subject of international arbitration, and after 
many years has been settled by Emperor Wil- 
liam’s decision. 
a ae 
For the Companion. 


A HOUSEHOLD TRAGEDY. 
BY THERON BROWN. 
In yonder lonesome dwelling, 
Whose hearth no firelight cheers, 
A mother and two manly sons 
Lived many happy years, 
Before the tragic story, 
That now I tell with tears. 


’Twas the ninth night of November; 
The Flame-fiend, breaking free, 

Burned Boston’s merchant palaces 
From “Old South” to the sea,— 

And ’mid the battling firemen, 
Fought George and Hubert Lee. 


Within their home suburban, 
They heard the bells afar, 

And rushed with throngs of willing men 
To pull the engine car; 

Their mother blessed their errand, 
As she held her door ajar. 





Long after them in darkness, 
With woman’s love and pain, 

She watched,—till high on sea and sky 
The city blazed amain ;— 

And feared for bitter tidings 
When her boys came home again. 


All through that night of terror, 
And past the morning dawn, 

Where swung the burning demon yet 
His sword in fury drawn, 

Beside their gallant fellows 
The brother braves fought on. 


Up wall and dizzy gable, 
Up slippery roof-tree higher, 

O’er glowing lead, through windows red, . 
They faced the ruin dire, 

And battled back like giants 
The leaping lines of fire. 


Then from the awful uproar 
Rang out a mighty ery, 

And many a fireman’s trumpet pealed 
“Fall back—fall back, or die!’’ 

Till a great crash drowned the shouting, 
Like an earthquake rolling by. 





Woe for that fateful Sabbath 

That brought no Sabbath rest! 
All day for George and Hubert Lee, 

Their mother watched, distressed, 
But never sight or tidings 

Her tender longing blest. 


And days and sleepless midnights 
In weeping passed away, 
While friends who help’d her sorrowing search, 
And could no comfort say, 
Thought of the dead that under 
The smoking ruins lay. 


Long hours of pitying labor 
Their sorest dread made true— 
The gallant brothers’ hapless fate, 
The rescuing neighbors knew, 
And from the crushing fragments 

Their lifeless bodies drew. 








That stricken mother’s anguish, 
That scene of funeral woe, 

(Too sad to write,) by sense or sight 
God grant you ne’er may know, 

And mercy spare your household 
So terrible a blow! 


—.., 
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Her widowed heart was broken; 
She fainted o’er her slain; 

Of both bereft, behind them left 
She could no more remain; 

And they made her grave beside them— 
In death her own again. 


O, red ninth of November, 
Full sad thy memories be, 

But the saddest fate of all thy date 
Was of that hapless three— 

Of the mother who died grieving 
For Geor e and Hubert Lee. 
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SMALL-POX. 


Small-pox is one of the most loathsome and 
fatal of diseases, and a cause of the most deplor- 
able physical misfortunes. Before the introduc- 
tion of vaccination, all persons were liable to the 
malady, from the crowned head to the beggar— 
whether young or old—and very few escaped, 
To use Macaulay’s words, in speaking of the 
time of the Prince of Orange, when even the 
Queen was smitten by the disease: 

“This most terrible of all the ministers of 
death was present every where, filling the church- 
yards with corpses, tormenting with constant 
fears all whom it had not yet stricken, leaving 
on those whose lives it spared the hideous traces 
of its power, turning the babe into a changeling 
at which the mother shuddered, and making the 
eyes and cheeks of the betrothed maiden objects 
of horror to the lover.” 

The estimates of the ravages of small-pox be- 
fore the discovery of vaccination are of such 
magnitude as to convey but an indefinite idea 
to the mind. Most of our readers have heard of 
the destruction of human life in England caused 
by the plague; and yet it is estimated that for 
every person killed by the plague, one hundred 
were destroyed by the small-pox. 

The depopulations caused by this disease 
among the Indians of this country form one of 
the most horrible chapters in the history of the 
human race. 

Dr. Makenna, a physician practising at Monte 
Video, describing the invasion of the small-pox 
into the unvaccinated populations of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, says: 

“Throughout this whole territory hardly 4 
single house or rancho escaped its visitation, 
wherever the current of human intercourse 
reached. And such was its fatality, that I have 
known thirty dead children to be taken in one 
morning from the houses of a single quadra. 
Whole families were swept away, and, in short, 
the terrors of former times of pestilence were 
fully equalled by this scourge. But what struck 
me as most remarkable, was, that not one of 
those English people who had been vaccinated 
at home, and who had the large, deep, thimble 
mark on one or both arms, ever took the disease. 

As terrible as is this picture of the destructive 
ness of the disease, it might with little of qualifi- 
cation have been applied to England before the 
introduction of vaccination. The mortality at 
this period was at least three thousand a year 
for every million of population; a rate which 
with the present population would average more 
than sixty thousand deaths a year. 

To say nothing of the physical evils, such as 
mutilation, blindness, deafness, averted by mod- 
ification of the disease by vaccination, the aver- 
age annual number of deaths in England has 
fallen from three thousand to every million of 
the population, the rate before Jenner’s discov- 
ery, to two hundred, a fifteeen-fold decrease, and 
we cannot doubt that this average would have 
been much less had the vaccination of the peo 
ple been more perfect and thorough. 

Small-pox is prevalent in New England, espec- 
ially in the city of Boston, at the present time., 
It is also lurking in restraint in some of the 
cities in the West. There can be no doubt but, 
it is increasing in many localities, and it is cet 
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gin that among the unvaccinated the disease is 
gs fatal now and as dangerous in all its effects, 
gs it was during the last century. It is also a 
fact that people recently vaccinated rarely take 
the disease even by direct exposure, and that 
yaccinated persons who have the disease, in 
most cases, Soon recover without mutilation or 
other physical ills. 

The mortality of small-pox is estimated at one- 
fourth or one-fifth of all who are attacked, or at 
the London hospital at thirty per cent. That of 
yarioloid, in cases where the patient is protected 
py a vaccination of not too long standing, is but 
one in six or seven hundred. 

It is said that vaccination after a long period 
may lose wholly, orin part, its protective power, 
If this is true, and no doubt it is, re-vaccination 
is necessary, and is an essential test of the 
presence of the protective principle or influence. 

In the Prussian army in 1848, twenty-eight 
thousand individuals were re-vaccinated ; sixteen 
thousand of these had regular vesicles, and 
among the whole number re-vaccinated there 
occurred but a single case oF varioloid. 

If vaccination then is a protection against so 
great an evil, it isa duty due to society as well 
as to the individual, that each person be vac- 
cinated. Where years have passed since the 
first vaccination, at least self-protection should 
prompt to re-vaccination, for ordinary security 
from the loathsome and fatal contagion. 
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ALSACE AND LORRAINE, 

The French are complaining bitterly of the harsh 
treatment to which the inhabitants of these prov- 
inces are subjected by their conquerors. They 
charge the Germans with trampling on individual 
and national rights. But it will not do for the 
French to revive memories of the former conquest, 
when Louis XIV. wrested these provinces from Ger- 
many. His dealings with his new subjects were far 
more arbitrary and cruel. He deprived the Protest- 
ants of their churches, and gave these to Roman 
Catholic priests. The famous cathedral of Strasburg 
wasone of these stolen gifts. All Lutheran officers 
in positions of trust were removed, and Catholics ap- 
pointed in their places. German names for towns 
were displaced by French names, and French fash- 
jons in dress were enjoined by law. 

The German rulers have been guilty of no such vio- 
lent acts. They have forced young men into the 
amy, but this is a uniform law throughout the em- 
pir. They have exacted, also, an oath of loyalty 
from all the inhabitants, giving a choice onby be- 
tween submission and exile. This is a hard al- 
ternative, but a government needs loyal subjects. 
Toall residents willing to be dutiful subjects the 
government gives protection and the enjoyment of 
all civil rights. 

———_-+or 
WALTER SCOTT’S FAMILY. 

Walter Scott was incited to extraordinary literary 
labors by the hope of founding a noble family which 
should fill a large place in the future history of Scot- 
land. The fine building at Abbotsford was put up by 
intense brain-work, for the hard earnings of his pen 
were devoted to its erection and to the improvement 
of the grounds around it. Hedesigned it to be the 
home of his family for many generations. 

His later years were sad ones, sad to himself from 
the failure of his publishers, involving him in heavy 
pecuniary losses ; sad to his friends from the decay of 
his mental powers so sorely overtaxed. The later 
history of the family is equally sad. It is extinct in 
the male line, and is represented on the female side 
byasingle great grand-daughter of nineteen. His 
srand-daughter married an eminent lawyer, named 
Hepe, who became the owner of Abbottsford by 
marriage, and joined the name of Scott to his own. 
Mrs. Hope Scott died some years ago, leaving a sin- 
fledaughter, in whom alone the blood of the great 
novelist and poet now flows. 
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FULTON- AND FITCH. 
Robert Fulton has long enjoyed the honor of first 


plying steam to water navigation in this country. 
His fame has been established as an eminent mecl 





Chinese and Japanese workmen actually pick up 
tools with their toes, and work with them thus han- 
dled, while other operations are conducted with 
other instruments in their hands. We have often 
seen chisels held by along handle with the left hand, 
while the toes ded the cutting edge in turning 
beautiful forms in a lathe,in Constantinople. Arabs 
braid ropes with their fingers and toes, laboring in 
concert. 
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THE GENERAL WHO WASN’T THERE. 


The multitude of his Generals used to be a frequent 
subject of genial jest with President Lincoln during 
the war, but the witticisms in which he hinted how 
they pestered him were, of course, at the expense of 
those holiday heroes who were chiefly celebrated for 
drawing their pay promptly, and in battle were 
only “conspicuous by their absence.” A corres- 
pondent of a Western journal seems to have gota 
glimpse of one of that sort recently. He says: 


I was amused the other night by a conversation 
which I could not help hearing between a live ‘‘Gen- 
= and a dozen or so of admirers who surrounded 

m. / 

“Were you in the Seven Oaks battle, Generai?”’ 
asked one. 

“Well, no, I was at that time speciaily detailed on 
recruiting service,’’ responded the General, martially 
curling his huge moustache. 

“Were youat the Vicksburg siege ?”’ asked another. 

“No, I was in Washington then.”’ 

A third struck in—“But you were at Antietam, I 
think, General.” 

“Well, no, I’m sorry to say that I had not an op- 

rtunity to be in that engagement; I was sent out 

est just before it.” 

“While you were out West were you in the Look- 
out Mountain fight?” 

“No, sir, IL was at that time on special detached 
service at New Orleans, I believe, if I remember 
aright, and soon afterward returned to Washington.” 

“IT think I have heard that yeu did good service at 
Fredericksburg, General?” 

“IT hope that I should have done so, had I the good 
luck to be there, but, unfortunately, only a day or 
two before, I had gota furlough to come to see my 
wife, who was very sick.” And so this conversa- 
tion went on. 








HOW TO KEEP THORNS. 

Thorns exposed to the air will soon decay, but a 
thorn kept in perfect condition for sixty-one years in 
a man’s foot. The Carlisle Mercury, of Kentucky, 
vouches for the truth of the story: 


Sixty-one years ago Mr. William Wirtman, a well- 
known citizen of Bath county—he then being quite a 
young man—run a thorn in his foot below the ankle, 
froin which he suffered considerably. As it went 
deep, the —_ of the physician to extract it caused 
him considerable pain, so much 80 that it was deemed 
best to desist from farther attempt for fear lockjaw 
might ensue. The thorn remained in the foot, and 
in the course of time the wound made by it healed 
up. The pain ceased, and after that he experienced 
no inconvenience from waiking on the foot. 

Time d on,and he thought no more of the 
matter until last week, when, feeling an itching sen- 
sation in his leg just below the knee, he scratched 
the part, the skin loosened, and, to his surprise, a 
dark speck was visible. He caught hold of it with 
his thumb and forefinger, and, pulling at it, out came 
the thorn! Ithad been imbedded sixty-one years, 
and had made its way thus far -- his leg, comin 
out on the — to thatin which itentered. Amn 
we will add that the thorn when it came out was as 


*} sound as when it went in. All the above is strictly 


true. 





THE HIPPOCAMPUS, 

Creatures are found in the fossil rocks, and even 
living in the sea at the present time, which almost 
realize the animals of ancient fable, such as the cen- 
taur, the triton, the flying-dragon and the hippo- 
campus. <A picture of the last-named monster will 
be found under the word in Webster’s Unabridged, 
and something vety nearly like it seems to be de- 
scribed in the following: 

A specimen of the ribbon-fish was recently sent to 
the South African Museum at Cape Town by its cap- 
tors. This fish is believed to be one of the creatures 
which sailors regard as sea-serpents. It is about fif- 
teen feet long without the tail, and is colored like 
burnished silver. It has a head resembling that of a 
horse, a large eye, and a mane-like fin down the back. 

In physiology two little projecting bones in the ven- 
tricles of the brain are called hippocampi from their 
fancied resemblance to this sea-animal, or a species 
of it much smaller, only sixincheslong. Hippocam- 
pus is from the Greek hippos, horse, and kampien, to 
bend; the word means, therefore, simply bent horse. 

—_ — +o — —— 
“SUCH”? AND “SO.” 

Mr. Charles Bristed says that “such” is often used 

where ‘‘so”’ is the only proper word. The gist of his 





and inventor. But Mr. William M. Stone, in his 
“History of the City of New York,” denies that he 
8 entitled to such credit. He asserts that Fulton 
"8 only a skilful draughtsman, and that the invent- 
ire power which created steamboats belonged to 
Fitch. He had run a little steamboat on the Dela- 
Ware several years before Fulton started one on the 
North River. 
Chancellor Livingston, from whom this informa- 
tion comes to Mr. Stone through Bishop Potter, of 
Pennsylvania, had Fitch’s plans and models, which 
hebought from the American Consul at Havre, and 
“gaged Fulton to copy them, and to carry them 
with one of Watts’ boilersto New York. But Fulton 
could do nothing with them till after Mr. Livingston’s 
mturn to this country, when the energy and perse- 
Yerance of the latter carried the scheme to a success- 
Some workmen engaged in making the 
Seamboat gave witness that Fulton was no mechanic, 
vat only a fine draughtsman. It is hard to lose hon- 
& 80 long enjoyed. 
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= or Toxs.— Japanese, Chinese artisans and 
' uin Arabs, from continued practice, use their 
%es nearly as readily as their fingers. Short and 
-_ as ours are in their stiff leather shoes, we 

scarcely any will power over them, But the 





lusion is contained in this brief extract: 


If a visitor, wy | through a grove, remarks, “I 
never saw such tall trees,” he speaks un ti 


them ;”’ scrambling up and down like a kitten among 
leaves, whisked off from Dan to Beersheba, played at 
leap-frog.with her hands like one possessed; ran 
down the chromatic scale on double notes, up again 
to show that she could do both; and this amazin 
dexterity, equal in its kind to the little tumbler, A! 
Right, was bestowed upon a composition of at least 
twenty minutes duration, which did not contain one 
single thought worth hearing. 


—_—+or—___—_ 
SAVED BY A TURBAN. 


A snake will sometimes exhaust his anger on a 
garment as completely as on a man. A Burman 
escaped instant death by a shrewd use of his turban: 


The cobra is, at least, equalled or surpassed in fe- 
rocity and malignity, if not in power of its venom, 
by a still larger species, the ophiophagous, which 
grows to the length of twelve or fourteen feet. It is 
also hooded. Its activity and ferocity are strikingly 
shown by the following anecdote, recorded by Rev. 
Dr. Mason, in his work on “Burmah”: ‘An intelli- 
gent Burman told me that a friend of his one da 
stumbled upon a nest of these serpents and immedi- 
ately retreated, but tho old female gave chase. The 
man fied with all speed over hill and dale, —_—_ 
and glade, and terror seemed to add wings to his 
flight, till, reaching a small river, he plunged into it, 
hoping he had then escaped his fiery enemy; but 
lo, on F ing the opposite bank, up reared the fu- 
rious hamadryad, its eyes glisten rg with rage, 
ready to bury its fangs in his trembling body. In 
utter despair he bethought himself of his turban, 
and in a moment dashed it upon the serpent, which 
darted upon it like <n | and for some mo- 
ments wreaked its vengeance in furious bites, after 
which it returned quietly to its former haunts.” 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 

%@~ Specimen copies of the Companion, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 











OPENING OYSTERS, 

We have often wondered that no way of opening 
oysters was invented better than jabbing them apart 
with a knife, at the (seemingly) imminent peril of the 
hands; and now we are glad to hear that an improved 
method is in use, at least where opening is done by 
the wholesale. The Baltimore American says: 

The oyster season has now begun in earnest, and 
employment is found for thousands of women and 
girls in shucking the bivalves, a labor until within 
the past two years accomplished by colored men. 
Then the oysters were opened in the raw state, but 
now they are subjected to a steaming process, which 


so parts the shells that the operatives have no trou- 
ble in getting at the meat. 





THE DIFFERENCE, 


Some one has been at work making up an interest- 
ing item of statistics. From offiicial public docu- 
ments he has ascertained that every boy educated at 
the expense of the State costs about $400, while every 
person arrested, convicted, and sent to the peniten- 
tiary in the United States costs on an average $1,200. 
So schools are more economical than court-houses, 
and teachers than policemen. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER, 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.... 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 

Galaxy and the Companion ............... 

Appletons’ Journal and the (‘ompanion... 

Scribner's Monthly and the Companion................ 

Congregationalist and the Companion, in¢luding the 

icture offered by the publishers..... é 
he subscriber tothe Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 

Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spurgeon offered by the publishers... . 
‘The subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 

be a new one to that paper. 

Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.............. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers................. 

American Agriculturist and the Companion 

Advance and the Companion................ 

pee Be gree 7 and the Companion .... 

Good Words andthe Companion.... ....... 

Arthur's Home i and the Compani 
ing the picture offered » 4 the publishers 

New York Observer and the Companion.. 
The subscriber to the Observer must be 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion..............+..se00+ 3 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 3 

Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher postpaid,...........++- eevee 

Hearth and Home and the Companion...... i 

_ Nursery and the Companion....... eecce . 

e Ind a 


+. $4 
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gr 
cally. If a traveller, describing degraded fellow- 
creatures, says, ‘‘I never saw such degraded human 
beings,’’ he speaks grammatically. 

It may seem at first that this isa distinction without 
a difference, since ‘‘such’’ is used in both cases before 
an adjective. But there is a differences nevertheless, 
and one which it argues no eupheuism or pedantry to 
observe. ‘Such’ isan adjective, and should never be 
used to qualify another adjective. It is so used in 
the tirst sentence, which should be written, ‘I never 
saw so tall trees,” ‘‘so”’ being an adverb. The other 
sentence, however, is correct, because the phrase 
“human beings’’ goes together, and means men, so 
that “‘such’”’ does not qualify another adjective but a 
substantive. 

This is doubtless an accurate statement of the rule 
as itis now; what it will be ten years from now is 
less certain, for loose custom is warping our gram- 
mar. : 
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MUSICAL MONKEYISM. 
Some musical exploits done for show before an au- 
dience are so very artistic that they amount to little 
more than rhythmical rope-dancing : 


A musical critic, in a late paper, gives the follow- 


ing picturesque description : adame D’s. perform- 





ance on the piano-forte was an extraordinary exhi- 
bition of manual dexterity. She flew at the keys 
like a tiger-cat, pounced upon the chords, touselled 
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and the Companion ..........++ coves 
The subscriber to the Independent must bea ne 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion...... 
Wood's 
IE. vessccces 


Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion. o4 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
—w ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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Perfectly safe for children. All the boys want them. The 
new Parlor Game, Chinese Target, given as @ premium 
with each Pistol. Send stamp for Circular. 1— 





OR 15 CENTS we send, postpaid, our ever popular 
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them, shook them till she had her “wicked will of 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


HALFORD 


Leicestershire 
TABLE SAUCE, 


The Best Sauce and Relish made in any 
part of the World 
FOR 
Family Use. 
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2G WEES. .cccccccccvecesecccccceess ..-THIRTY CENTS, 
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BOOKKEEPERS. 





A Patent Paper Sizer and Ivory Burnisher attached, 
Restores the — to its original finish, renders erasures 
unnoticeable. Sent free tor 50 cents. 

H. T. CUSHMAN, 


5leowtf North Bennington, Vt. 





“We are inclined to believe that more downright good 
literature is crowded between the covers of THE GAL- 
AXY than any other American magazine can boast of.”— 
Chicago Times 

“There is not a dull page between its covers.”—New 
York Times. 

“The variety of its contents, their solid worth, their 
brilliance and their great interest make up a general 
— of great excellence for every number.”—Post, 
ton. 


The Leading Newspapers all Pronounce 


THE GALAXY 


THE BEST AND MOST ABLY EDITED AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE. 


Who would not give $4 00 for such a Maga- 
zine for a Year? 








SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


THE CHAMPION GYMNAST. 


The most Ingenious Toy of the Kind ever 
Produced, 


COMPLETE HORIZONTAL BAR, 


It is fascinating to both old and young, and can be easily 
managed by any child old enough to walk. Sent postpaid 
ina neat box, with directions, to any address, on receipt 
of 25 cents. Address GEORGE B. MYER, 8 State Street, 
Newark, N. J. 1—lt 
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Do Your Own Printing 
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which still maintains its repetation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
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Just the Gift Book for the Young. 
ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES, 
By Frank k. Stockton. One vol. small 4to, profusely Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $2 50. 

“This is one of the best books for boys we have seen for 
alongtime. Mr. Stockton has evidently set to work to 
produce a volume which shall be interesting to all young 
people, and the result is that every page is worth reading. 
‘the contents are exceedingly varied, and although the 
work is mainly intended for the young, it will be found 
quite capable of providing amusement for the leisure hours 
of others more advanced in life. We took it up for the 
purpose of glancing through its pages, and found that we 


were reading steadily on; and, in truth, the book is far 
more interesting than many of much greater pretensions. 
esesse The illustrations are numerous and good, and alto- 
gether, we scarcely expect to see a better book produced 


this Christmas, although no doubt we shall have many 
more showy ones.”"—J. ¥. Zimes. 
This book for sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 


00 | paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
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THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A shepherd boy once went into a bookseller’s 
shop in Edinburgh, and inquired for a sccond- 
hand Greck Testament. The bookseller having 
taken one down from the shelf, the boy asked 
the price. 

“For whom do you want it?” 

“For myself.” 

“Then if you will read a few verses and trans- 
late them, you shall have it for nothing.” 

The poor boy complied with this condition, 
und bore off the Testament in triumph. 

Many years afterwards the learned John 
Lrown, of Haddington, then at the height of his 
fume as an author and commentator, went into 
the same shop and entered into conversation 
with the bookseller, The latter received him 
with marked respect. At last Mr. Brown in- 
quired of the man if he remembered the cireum- 
stances above detailed. 

“[T remember them well, and I would like to 
know what became of that boy, for Iam sure 
that he has riscn to eminence in one way or an- 
other.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Brown, “you see him before 
you.” 

“Whatsocyer a man soweth, that shall he also 


reap.” 
_ --—~+®@ 





WHAT WILL YOU HAVE IN YOUR 
BUSHEL? 

A correspondent, whose years have reached 
nearly threescore and ten, writes to us, making 
some sensible and very exccllent suggestions, as 
follows: 

“Many young people often wish they had 
more of what is good and useful in their minds, 
and not so much that is silly and evil. I have 
wished ita thousand times. And lately [have 
found a good way to keep out the evil and bring 
in the good. You know it is said ‘the best way 
to keep out the chaff is to fill the bushel with 
wheat.’ So, though Lam almost seventy years 
old, Lhave learned some good hymns; and when 
I find myself thinking about something thatI 
need not or Ouzht not to think of, then I begin 
to repeat one of those hymns. Sometimes I re- 
peat several of them. I have learned more than 
thirty. LI find it a great help toward right 
thoughts and feelings. Try it, young friends, 
try it. It is so easy, so pleasant, so useful; so 
much better to have wheat in the bushel than 
chaff.” a. % 

No security against temptation to evil is equal 
to an occupicd mind. Itis idle hands that fall 
into mischief, and the idle youth that seeks vi- 
cious pleasures, and becomes ensnared by sin. 
Ile who lives for a purpose, and labors industri- 
ously for the accomplishment of that purpose, 
goes forth into life like a valiant knight, steeled 
azainst the insidious wiles of the tempter. 


ENSIGN JACKMAN’S DOG. 

Kusign Jackman was an old Vermont farmer. 
He was always called “Ensign,” but that was 
ouly his title, for he had been a color-bearer dur- 
ing the war of 1812. Farmer Jackman had a 
good dog, that for some reason bore half of his 
own name, being plain Jack, (which was prob- 
ably short for Jack-dog,) and it would be no re- 
flection on the old man’s sense if we should say 
the creature knew half as much as he did. Jack- 
man once owed his life to Jack, and it all came 
about by his taking him with him to his wood- 
lot, which was a good way distant from his house. 
Almost every day during the winter the farmer 
and the dog went off together, always returning 
safely with the great loads of wood, until one af- 
ternoon as they were jogging homeward, the 
sled canted on a stone, and the uppermost log 
on the load rolled off on the ensign’s side, tak- 
ing him unaware, knocked him down, and held 
him there wedged in between the runner and a 
huge bowlder which almost overhung the path. 

As he fell he instinctively shouted “whoa” to 
the oxen, and they stopped at once, then and 
there. If they had started at all, the sideling 
Joad would have been precipitated upon his head; 
but, trained and most obedient of creatures, like 
all good oxen, they minded what was said to 
them and halted, with the toppling logs ready 
to roll off at the first movement. But, though 
they might stand there all the afternoon,.as 
probably they would, when night drew near they 
would go home. Besides, there was no help in 
them. 

While this had been happening Jack had been 
off careering about the woods, hunting hares 
und starting up partridges, and having a most 
delightfal time; but now when the ensign whis- 
tled for him, he came bounding back to the sled, 
saw what had happened, and that he could not 


get at his master, and started for home with the 
speed of a race horse. 

Mother Jackman saw him coming down the 
road, and he seemed to her to be almost flying. 
His lameness did not hinder him then. He 
cleared the ground like a deer running for his 
life. She knew that something was the matter, 
and rushed to the door; but instead of stopping 
there, he shot past and kept straight on, by sev- 
eral houses and shops, to the shoemaker’s. 
Meanwhile she caught up a shawl, and set out 
for the woods. 

Jack had evidently gone through with some 
process of reasoning, which brought him to the 
conclusion that it was a case in which a woman 
could not help, not even his own mistress. And 
g0 he sped by everybody else to the one man 
who had befriended him. 

He burst into the presence of the shoemaker, 
pulled at his shirt sleeves, and ran to the door, 
whining. The man put on his coat and followed. 
At the grocery store, next door, he stopped long 
enough to tell of the dog’s conduct, then bor- 
rowed a horse and sleigh which stood waiting 
while the owner was making purchases, and 
drove on after Jack. 

Men came out along the road until there was 
quite a party on the way, some in sleighs and 
some on foot. When the old lady was overtak- 
en, she was picked up and conveyed along. 

Jack led the way. There stood the patient 
oxen in their tracks; they had not lifted so much 
as one of their fect in all that time. And there 
lay the ensign, quite insensible now, just where 
he had fallen. 

By using the utmost precaution, the men suc- 
ceeded in unloading the wood—it was in logs, 
sled-length, being the trunk of agreat birch tree 
which the old man bad cut down and into lengths 
—and rescuing the prisoner. 

That happened some time ago, and I have 
“spoken of the ensign as one who was, but he is 
living yet. He was restored to a comfortable 
state of health in time, but that was the end of 
his ‘getting up wood” forever, and, indeed, of 
all kinds of work. 

—- +o 
SAVING A CHILD. 

A mother’s love will face any danger for her 
child, and is inventive of ways to save it from 
peril. A noted case happened recently in Italy: 

The almost superhuman strength and courage 
of women under circumstances of great peril, or 
when the maternal instinct is roused to the ut- 
most for the preservation of their offspring, has 
been recently exemplified in a most extraordina- 
ry manner at Seyano, a small village south of 
Milan. A child of four years playing near an 
old well but carelessly covered over, went too 
near the insecure edze, and before an elder sister 
could reach her was precipitated to the bottom. 

The frightened child ran screaming to her 
mother with the fearful news. The latter, a 
workwoman in the factory, stood for a moment 
as if paralyzed, when as if realizing the full 
danger of her little one, instantancously flew 
across the court, and with her eyes fixed upon 
the water below, pallid, mute, teeth hard set 
together, she thought only of rescuing her child, 
and clutching the old coping of the well, let her- 
self down from stone to stone until she reached 
the water, where an inver row of stones gave 
her a footing. 

The little one had caught by its clothing to 
this jagged wall, and the brave woman, reaching 
far over, firmly grasped the child, and lifting it 
free, held it safe above water with one hand, 
while with the other steadied herself against the 
damp, slippery wall. 

In the meantime the alarm had been given, 
and the workmen who had come to the rescue 
let down ropes, to which the woman was to at- 
tach herself and child. But this was impossible 
to accomplish without letting go of the child. 

The poor woman could not again bear the 
terror of losing her baby for an instant, and with 
a look of baffled, hopeless despair thrown up to 
those who waited breathlessly for the result, 
was about to resign herself to her awful fate, 
when a sudden grasping of the rope below gave 
renewed courage to the spectators. The un- 
daunted woman had made another effort for 
life, and successfully. 

Slowly lifting the child to her mouth, she had 
taken in her teeth a portion of the dress and 
safely held it, until she made fast the rope to 
each. This communicated to the people above, 
ashout went up, as one more fearless than the 
rest, at the risk of his own life, went down to the 
rescue of mother and child, which he accom- 
plished by intrepid coolness and undaunted 
courage amid the hearty bravos of the men, and 
the half-frenzied, hysterical shrieks of the women. 
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THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

The transit of Venus over the sun in 1874 is 
eagerly waited for by astronomers, to settle 
some important questions in astronomy, such as 
the distance of the earth from the sun. The 
Providence Journal gives an account of the first 
transit ever observed: 


The observer of the first transit of Venus ever 
watched by mortal eve, was a boy-astronomer, 
Jeremiah Horrox. He was born in an obscure 
village near London, and before the age of eigh- 
teen had mastered all known astronomical prob- 
lems, He discovered that Kepler’s tables indi- 
cated a near approach of a transit of Venus. 
The hhope that he might witness the wonderful 
sight took | ry ape of his imagination; and 
day and night he studied the problems of Kep- 
ler, until he discovered an inaccuracy in the ta- 
bies. He then worked out a table himself, and 
predicted a transit in 1659. 

Ile revealed his secret to an intimate friend, 
and they, keeping their own counsel, patiently 








waited the advent of the time which would verify 
the prediction. At last the great day arrived. 





It was Sunday, and bright, clear and cool. The 
young astronomer sat in a darkened room with 
the sun’s image reflected on a sheet of white 
paper, over which the shadow of the planct must 
pass as a dark spot if he were true in his calcu- 
lations. 

Such was his extreme conscientiousness that 
he left his watch when the church bells rang, to 
fulfil what he considered a higher duty. But his 

atient labor was rewarded, for on his return 

rom church he discovered on the luminous 
image of the sun the tiny round shadow mark- 
ing the passage of Venus across the disc. His 
friend made the same discovery in a different 
place of observation. A new interest was roused 
in astronomy by the report of this great event. 


es 
A WARNING. 
Toil not for wealth, friend; 
It wastes > wastes away; 
Hoard up your health, friend, 
While yet you may—while yet you may; 
Joy is not gilded, 
Mirth has no crown; 
Rest seeks the straw bed 
Oft as the down. 


Strive not for fame, friend; 
It rushes past—it rushes past; 
And but a name, friend, 
If held at last—if held at last. 
Peace in the calm soul 
Dwelleth secure; 
Nestling beside her 
Love doth endure. 


Set not your heart, friend, 
On outward things—on outward things; 
They but depart, friend, 
On treach’rous wings—on treach’rous wings. 
Kindle affection’s 
Delicate flame, 
Purer than riches, 
Brighter than fame. 


———— 


FIGHT WITH A HOG. 

Deadly perils exist in peace as really as in 
war; and even farming, the most peaecful of all 
pursuits, is not without its accidents to life and 
limb. The New Albany (Ind.) Ledger says: 


A few days avo Thomas J. Craycroft, of Tay- 
lor Township, Harrison county, went into the 
forest near his residence to fecd a large sow, 
whose pis were not yet old enough to leave the 
bed. His wife and little girl, wishing to see the 
pigs, accompanied him. The father threw the 
sow some corn, and after cating a few mouth- 
fuls she started toward the chiid, with her huge 
jaws widely extended. 

Mr. Craycroft, seeing the peril of his child, 
sprang between it and the ferocious beast, at the 
same time calling to his wife to take the child 
away. Then commenced a struggle for life be- 
tween Mr. Craycroft and the maddened hog. 
Being a large and powerful animal, she stood on 
her hind fect and thrust her fore feet against the 
breast of her victim with such tremendous force 
as came near knocking him down several times, 
meantime making repeated efforts to bite or cut 
him about the face and throat with her tusks. 

Mr. Craycroft’s only weapons of defence were 
his feet and hands; and in attempting to push 
the infuriated beast from his face he got his 
right hand several times in her mouth, by which 
it was frightfully mangled. The mother, after 
running a few yards, looked back, and seeing 
her husband’s life in peril, set her child down, 
and, armed with a club, started to his rescue; 
but before she got in reach the husband had dis- 
engazed himself enough to get hold of a club, 
with which he dealt his antagonist several heavy 
blows before she would desist; and even then 
she made one effort to renew the conflict. 

The spectacle presented by the victor as he 
walked panting from the field was truly fright- 
ful. His clothing was cut into shreds, and he 
was bespattered from head to foot with blood, 
mingled with foam and froth from the mouth 
of the enraged monster. 


+o) 
A SNAKE, COMING TO LIFE. 

A countryman in Paris could not understand 
why a living boa-constrictor should be quict and 
stupid. He found to his cost that the dead snake 
was alive, when his poor dog was made a vic- 
tim. A correspondent tells the story: 


Upon the outside of a small shanty one sees a 
large painted canvas, representing a number of 
wild animals, and in the centre a royal Bengal 
tiger is struggling in the fulds of an enormous 
boa. On Tuesday evening an animated crowd 
was gathered before this show, several persons 
accusing the showman of deceiving the public. 
They had paid five sous to see the animals, and 
had seen but one snake, and that was dead. 

The showman protested—the bete was only 
sleeping. A countryman armed with a heavy 
stick, and followed by a frisky little do, pro- 
posed to settle the matter, and he declared that 
if he found any‘deception he would enter a com- 
plaint against the showman. The public ac- 
claimed their brawny champion, and paying 
again, out of curiosity or through a sense of 
public duty, they entered the show. The snake 
Was as quict as ever, 

The countryman walked about him, tapped on 
the glass, examined on all sides, and finally de- 
cided that the snake was not alive. 

“If you come when he takes his food, you will 
see whether he is alive or not,” said the show- 
man. 

The countryman declared that this was merely 
to put off the public, but he had been found out 
at last. “No man can deceive me with such 
shows as this,” he said, majestically; and the 
crowd applauded, and looked upon him as a 
hero, . 

“You buy arabbit for him, then,” said the 
showman, suikilv. 

The countryman was so sure ng man could de- 
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ae ee 
ceive him that he offered to throw iu his doe 
At first the showman accepted, but secine that 
his antazonist was in earnest, he bezan to Pro 
test. This was taken as a sign of fear. The 
crowd became menacing. They threatened to 
tear down his shanty, and to march him off to 
the police. Holding his dog in one hand, his 
stick in the other, the countryman allowed one 
minute only for opening the cage. 

The showman entreated; he pictured the fate 
of the dog, and was laughed at for his paing, 
The time had nearly expired when he raised his 
lid, and witha glance of triumph around, the 
countryman threw in his dow. 

He had barely touched the. floor, ere the boa 
raised his head, and quick asa flash he enyel. 
oped the terror-stricken dog and crushed him jn 
his monstrous coils. There was one plaintive 
yelp, a cracking of bones, and that was all. 
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DON’T TALK SLANG. 

It is unfortunate that the advice of the follow. 
ing paragraph is needed, but the free and easy 
habits of school and of social life lead many girls 
and young ladies into bad habits hard to be 
overcome: 





If it is necessary that any one in the family 
should talk slang, let it be your big brother, 
though I would advise him not to adopt “pigeon 
English” when there is an elegant systematized 
language that he can just as well use. But girls, 
don’t you doit. You can have no idea how jt 
sounds to cars unused or averse to it, to hearg 
young lady when she is asked if she will go with 
you to some place answer, ‘‘Not much!” orif re. 
quested to do something which she does not 
wish, to hear her say, “Can’t sce it.” 

Not long ago I heard « young miss who is ac. 
complished, in speaking of a voung man, say 
she intended to “vo for him!’ and when her 
sister asked her assistance at some work, she an- 
swered, ‘‘Not for Joe!” 

Young ladies of unexceptionable character and 
really good education fall into this habit, think- 
ing it shows smartness to answer back in slang 
phrases, and they soon slip flippantly from their 
tongues with a saucy pertness that is neither 
lady-like nor becoming. ‘I bet” or ‘you bet” 
is bad enough among men who are tradine horses 
or land; but the contrast is startling and posi- 
tively shocking to hear those words issue from 
the lips of a young lady. They seem at once to 
surround her with the rougher associations of 
men’s daily life, and bring her down from the 
pedestal of purity whereon she is placed, to their 
own course level. . 

BOILING THE BLUBBER. 

Making lamp-oil (the old-fashioned kind) is 
an interesting, though probably not a very fra- 
grant, process. A writer in the Well-Spring 
thus describes it: 


After a whale is caught, the blubber—that is, 
the fat from which the oil is extractid—is cut 
from it; and then comes the operation of boiling. 
The “blubber-room” is a space between decks 
capable of receiving the blubber of two or three 
whales. This blubber is tumbled down in huge 
pieces called “‘blanket-pieces,” some of which 
weigh one or two tons. One of the hands fol- 
lows on with acutting spade to cut the “blan- 
ket-pieces” to “horse-pieces” about a foot square; 
and then they are pitched up on deck for mine- 
ing,—that is, being eut still smaller for the pots; 
and fire is now kindled in the arches under the 
pots, which are two or three in number, firmly 
set in brick-work, each capable of containing a 
hogshead of oil. 

The operation of “trying out’’ continues day 
and night until the whole is finished; and some 
times, when whales are plentiful, the fires are 
not put out until a whole cargo is taken in. 
One man is constantly stirring the mass, while 
another skims ont the scraps as fast as they are 
done; and these are used for fuel, no wood being 
necessary after the fire is kindled. 

The color of the oil depends very much upon 
clean pots and a careful boiling. Sometinics the 
pot full of boiling oil will burst without any ap 
parent cause, and let its contents into the fire 
beneath. Several ships have been burned up in 
this way. 

The binbber on a fat whale is sometimes, in 
its thickest parts, from fifteen to twenty inches 
thick, though seldom more than a foot; it is of 
a coarse grain, and much harder than fat pork. 








BATHING IN A CLAM-SHELL. 
The old fables get nearer the truth as the world 

increases in knowledge and wonders. The story 
of the “three wise men of Gotham,” and the tale 
of how 

“Uncle Kerziah and his son Sam 

Went to sea in a great big clam,” 
would never have been considered miraculous if 
the enormous Molucca bivalves described here 
had been generally known: 


When our boys and girls have seen sea-shells 
a foot in length, they probably have considered 
them very large indeed. But what would they 
say to shells so large that they make excellent 
bathing-tubs for grown-up men? In the seas 
near the Molucca Islands, the enormous clam 
called Tridzena is not rare, and it is the shell of 
this clam that the natives of the Moluccas use 
for bathing or washing-tubs. They are very 
handsome shells, and when polished are often 
taken to Europe, and used as fonts in churches, 
or as basins for goldfish in ornamental grounds. 
The flesh of the Tridwna tastes something like 
oysters, and is much prized by the Molucca Isl 
anders. One Tridena will make a meal for 
twenty persons, and the shell, which has to be 
cut with an axe from the rock to which it “rows, 
is so heavy that it makes a load for a horse. 
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SABBATH REST BETTER THAN 
SABBATH WORK. 


At a meeting of the British Association at 
Dublin, Mr. Charles Bianconi, of Caspel, read a 
aper relative to his extensivecar establishment, 
after which a gentleman stated that at Pickford’s, 
thegreat English carriers, they could not work 
ghorse more than ten miles a day, and wished 
‘9 heat Mr. Bianconi’s opinion on the subject. 
\r, B. stated that he found by experience he 
could better work a horse eight miles a day for 
six days in the week, than six miles a day for 
seven days. By not working on Sunday he ef- 
fected a saving of twelve per cent. Mr. Bianco- 
ni’s opinion on this point is of the highest im- 
portance, for he has over nine hundred horses 
working sixty-seven conveyances, which daily 
travel 2,244 miles. It has also the result of forty- 
three years’ experience. 

+o 
A MAGYAR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

Love of the catechism is a thing of the past 
with us—and almost the useof it, too. In Hun- 
caryitisnotso. Dr. Schauffler says of the lit- 
tle Magyars at Czaba: 

Every Sunday there is held, in the smaller and 
older church, on the opposite side of the road, a 
catechizing service, attended by the youth of the 
conzregation. So anxious are they to be called 
up, that it is a common practice for girls to 
bring the catechism-pastor presents cf chickens 
ordoves, hoping thereby to quicken his memory 
of their existence, and insure a chance to recite 
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GAMES. 
THE LORD MAYOR’S LIKINGS. 


This is a new play, and is popular in England. 

The president makes the company stand round 
himin a circle, or rather in a horseshoe, ladies and 
gentlemen occupying alternate places, or otherwise, 
so that they are intermingled, and not all the ladies 
together on one side, and all the gentlemen together 
on the other—an arrangement to which there is 
sometimes a tendency, but Which the ruler of the 
sports will endeavor to prevent. He then announces, 
“The Lord Mayor isin a hurry to dine, so pray an- 
swer me quickly in turn, beginning with the first 
person on my left. But,although he is very hungry, 
hislordship does not like peas (p’s). He sends for 
his English cook. What vegetables will he order?” 

“Potatoes !’’ shouts the first in the ring. 

“P.o, po-tatoes; there’sap. A forfeit.” 

“Stewed celery.’’ 

“Good. The next dish?” 

“Tuarnips.’’ 

‘N-i-p-s; ap. <A forfeit.” 

“Salad.’’ 

“Good. The next dish?’ 

“Parsnips.’’ 

“P-a-r-s; two P’s. 

4nd so 0: 

‘39 what sauce will he eat with them?” 

Melted butter.’’ 

“Good. What else?’’ 

“Plain butter, or parsley-and-butter.”’ 

“Two p’s. Two forfeits. What else?’ 

“Ketchup.” 

“Ar. A forfeit.’’ 

And so on, until the number of forfeits collected is 
largeenough ; which will soon be the case if the pres- 
ident passes the word as rapidly as possible, allowing 
20 time for hesitation or reflection. 

In setting forfeits—always a delicate task—the 
great difficulty is to vary them sufficiently to keep up 
ininterest in the amusement. This is best done by 
taking your measures previously, so that everybody 
may have an opportunity of contributing some little 
fey, whim, or invention of his own. When these 
diversions are intended to be introduced, the invita- 
ton to the party might contain in one of its corners 
inintimation to that effect. ‘Christmas Games,” or 
“Jeu de Societe,” at the bottom ofthe note or card. 
Christmas gamesters would then come prepared. . 

A forfeit not too hard to fulfil, and yet requiring a 
certain degree of readiness, is the giving of Acros- 
tic Reasons for and against certain names and things, 
by stating their good or bad qualities in words whose 
respective first letters shall spell the name or thing. 
Anexample will best illustrate what is meant. The 
Person who has to impose the forfeits calls on one of 
his penitents. 

“Mr. Blank, this gl¢Ve is yours. They say you are 
ond of a certain Emma. You shall have your 
slove on telling us acrostically why you are so fond 
of Emma,” 

“Willingly,” Mr. Blank replies, “I love Emma 
because she is Elegant, Manageable, Merry, Angelic.” 

“Very well. But there is another Emma whom 
Youhate. Why so?” 

“That's not’quite correct. I could never hate any 
one Who bore the name of Emma; but I certainly 
have less liking for the Emma who is Extremely ex- 
busive, Morose, Malicious and Angry.” 

Treturn your glove, Mr. Blank.” 


Two forfeits.’’ 
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For the Companion. 
THE SAD CAREER OF A MOUSE. 
In the big, old-fashioned cellar 
Of good-natured Farmer Fisk, 
Lived Madam Mouse and children four,— 
Sly, Satin, Sleek and Whisk. 





Sleek, Sly and Satin, quiet mice, 
Were not on mischief bent; 

But ate stray crumbs, and seldom gave 
A squeal of discontent. 


But Whisk would “put on airs’’—he felt 
A notch above the rest, 

And scorned to live on picked-up bits, 
But stole the pantry’s best. _ 


In vain did wise, old Madam Mouse 
Lecture the wilful chap, 

And warn him of his father’s fate; 
(He perished by the trap.) 


He’d perch upon a pan of milk, 
And try the dangerous scheme 
Of taking with his little tail 
A luncheon off the cream. 











And then he’d boast about his raids 
To Satin, Sly and Sleek; 

And, because they wouldn’t follow, 
Call them cowardly and weak. 


Alas, one night, while on a pan, 
He heard a frightful sound, 
Grew dizzy, lost his balance, 
And in the milk was drowned. 
When Mrs. Fisk espied him, 
She gave a timid scream, 
And said, ‘Ah, here’s the pesky little thief, 
That used to steal my cream* 





So brown-eyed Wallace LinccIn 
And blue-eyed Bertha Fisk 
Played funerai in childish style, 
With black-eyed .. tle Whisk. 
His shroud was made of daintiest wool, 
Plucked from the old sheep's locks, 
His casket with its lid of glass, 
Served once as hair-pin box. 





Beneath the overhanging elm 
They scooped a tiny bed, 

And Wallace, in a solemn tone, 
This burial service read: 


“Ashes to ashes,”"—Bertha groaned, 
He added, ‘‘dust to dust, 

Here is a narrow little hole, 
And in it now you must!” 





And while he carved this epitaph, 
She watched with bated breath, 

“The naughty thief that’s buried here 
Was drownded ai! to death.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN.|! 
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In the dim twilight, cold and gray, . 
A cricket, dressed in serge, 

Perched on his monument of pine, 
And sang a doleful dirge. 





= i 
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Thus ends the sad and touching tale 
Of vicious, wilful Whisk; 

But Satin, Sly and Sleek still live 
(On crumbs,) with Farmer Fisk. 


This is the moral—boys and girls, 
It is not hidden deep, 
“Avoid tempation,”—in your hearts 
The bjessed lesson keep. 
' M. P. R. 





ALPINE AND THE SQUIRREL. 


Alpine, our large, shaggy dog, was a present 
to us three years ago. 

Then he was not as large as our cat. But now 
he is so large he can sit on the floor and put his 
nose on the window-sill. When he sits in a 
chair his tail reaches the floor. 

His master was going in the woods where the 
men were cutting down trees. The wind blew 
very hard. Sometimes, when a tree was nearly 
cut down, the strong wind would whirl it around. 
Then the men wuld have to run as fast as they 
could for fear it would fall on to them. 

“Do not let Alpine out,” said his master. “I 
am afraid the trees will fall on to him.” 

But Alpine did not know why he could not go. 
He went to the window and whined. 

By-and-by he grew tired of standing up. Then 
he sat down and put his nose on the window, so 
he could see out doors. 

“Bow-wow, Bow-wow,” said Alpine, in a 
sharp voice; and he sprang up on to his fect. 

How we all jumped! But we could not jump 
as quick as he did. He was at the door, back to 
the window, and at the door again, before we 
could reach the door. We thought a Jog was 
stealing his bone, so we Ict him out. 

Then we went to the window to see what it vous. 
There was a pretty little squirrel, with a great 
bushy tail. He was running on the snow in the 
yard. Right after him was Alpine’s pointed 
nose. We were so afraid he would catch it. 

But the squirrel knew what would save his 
life. He ran straight for a cherry tree. Up the 
trunk he went, and out on the branches toward 
the maple tree. The branches of the maple and 
cherry tree touched each other. The squirrel 
jumped on to the maple branches and ran 
toward the trunk of the maple tree. Then he 
ran up the trunk as far as he could. 

He-was safe. Alpine could not run up a tree. 
The dog jumped and barked around a long 
while. 

By-and-by, when Alpine was not looking, the 
squirrel hopped down and ran into the wall. 
Then Alpine came in and lay down by the warm 
fire. He did not care much, if he had lost the 
squirrel; for he was not hungry after the nice 
dinner he had at noon.—Bright Side. 
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A LITTLE GIRL, who had been much excited in 
mind in regard to steam-boiler explosions, has 
hit upon’ a good plan for preventing them in 
future, to wit: ‘‘Fillthe boiler with ice-water, 
and set in a cool place.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, &¢e. 


1. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in monkey, but not in ape. 
My second is in cloak, but not in eape. 
My third is in oyster, but not in stew. 
My fourth is in Nell, but not in Sue. 
My jifth is in scream, but not in howl. 
My sizth is in hen, but not in fowl. 
My seventh is in Big. but not in shay. 
My eighth is in night, but not in day. 


My ninth is in inches, but not in span. 
My whole is calm and beautiful; guess it if you ean. 


> 


RELLE AND COUSINS. 








A quotation from Pepe. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACRosric. 
1, To ery. 3. A giri's name, 


2. Abrave man. 4. A decp place 
My initials and finals are means of naviz: 






stion. 


fc 
NELLIE. 
4. 
TWELVE MORE BURIED CITIES AND TOWNS. 
T have visited at Hensworth Abbey. > 


1 like either music or kissing. 

Have you sent the box for David's rabbits? 
The Douro meets the ocean. 

L like to walk on even ice. 

Do not commit murder by laudanum, 
Have you mi!ked that cow, Esther? 
She took Sara to Galena. 

Clouds of amber linger in the west. 
While near I ponder on the scene. 
He took Jack's part at school. 

I never, till the war, saw soldiers, 








6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. Labors. 8. Name ofa Western town. 
2. Belief. 4. Ascertained, 
5 & sitter herb. 





Conundrums. 
Why is a captain haranguing his crew like an up- 
holsterer? Because he’s deckorator. 
If the burglars carry off your plate, why is it all 


right? Because it’s not left. 
an any thing that is baleful be a blessing? Yes, 
a baleful of cotton. 
Why is a prima donna like a jeweller? Beeause 


she may be called a dealer in precious (»)tones. 

Why is law like a sieve? Althongh you can see 
through it, you must be greatly reduced before you 
can get through it. 

What is that which is ever before us, can never be 
seen, and yet all are looking toward it? ‘To-morrow. 

Why is a humming-top unlike a dri!l ef potatoes? 
One is a rotater, and the other a tater row. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Milton. 2. German empire. 

3. Wit, Hare, Indian, Ten, Tarry, Ignoramus, 
Echo, Run—Wnharrrier, TENNYSON. 

4. A high pitch. 

5. Berkshire, Norfolk, Franklin, 


Barnstable, 
Hampshire, Hampden, Essex, Bristol. 


EAST. 7. Leaves shoot forth In 
EAGLE. spring. 
AGAIN 
SLI E 


TENET. 
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PRESIDENT THIERS AT HOME. 


The contrast between the present republican Pres- 
ident of France, and the monarchs of that country, 
the frivolity and licentiousness of whose courts are 
the endless blemish of her historic glory, is most 
singular and interesting. For a nation like the 
French it is a thing peculiarly fortunate to possess a 
chief @ho is an old man and a philosopher. A writ- 
er thus speaks of M. Thiers in his modest house or 
chalet at Frouville, near the sea: 

In the salon there is a profusion of furniture—arm- 
chairs, tables and couches, It is seated upon one of 
these couches that Thiers, who is a wonderful mas- 
ter of conversation, freed for a moment from all 
thoughts of political strategy, charms the few.guests 
who, upon quitting his table, have the privilege of 
listening to him, and it may be added, to wonder at 
the extent of his knowledge, and the undiminished 
lucidity with which he displays his vast erudition. 

A single word dropped in conversation serves him 
as a text to lay before his hearers a brief picture of 
an epoch, of an historic event or of a character in 
history. In one single evening, within the short 
space of time intervening between the close of the 
repast and the hour at which he retires, this singu- 
lar imagination, excited by a phrase, a word, or a 
reminiscence, will in turn have sketched in rapid 
and glowing colors many an historical event, or 
many a marked current topic. One cannot help 
sometimes regretting that a system of politics so 
stormy as that of France should solely occupy his 
mind, and prevent it, perhaps, from leaving to pos- 
terity the wise lessons which his long experience and 
immense knowledge would suggest. Such a head of 
the State, it will be understood, is not one who draws 
about him a throng of foolish beauties or merry 

* companions. 


oui 
SAD ADVENTURE OF MRS. “LO.” 
The man whose business it is to write up the do- 
ings of the municipal court for the Lynn Reporter 
appears to be a funny fellow, and we not unfrequent- 
ly catch him reporting in rhyme, as follows: 


Po.icre Court.—Sept. 18.—Mary Francis, Indian 
squaw, offended straight against the law —law on 
drinking potions vile—drank she like an old offender 
—Indian woman on “a bender.” And the guardians 
of the night found her in an awful plight, minus 
blanket, in the street; but they set her on her feet, 
and this lo-ly, dusky squaw trod a path to meet the 
law. Stood she up, this native maid, hearkening to 
what Harry said,—‘‘’Tis the sentence of the court 
(and he spoke it with a will) that you—please keep 
still!’ (Mary had begun to jabber) ‘“‘pay a fine of 
‘three and costs,’ or you will be committed to—keep 
still, Mary, now I say!” (here came in more hi-yu 
talk) ‘‘the Correction House straightway! Capt. rt. 
len, lead her out!” And then the captain, looking 
sad, led away the Indian bad, and in the county wig- 
wam she is weaving baskets without fee. 


a 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


We think Austria a long way behind the United 
States in intelligence and social prosperity. But 
they are far beyond us in architecture, building 
houses that will not feed and spread a great confla- 
gration. A correspondent says: 


The buildings of Vienna are substantial as well as 
ornamental, and there is one marked difference be- 
tween the architecture of Vienna and that of Paris. 
While the latter uses the Mansard roof, originally 
introduced to evade restrictions on height, the form- 
er will not permit its use, and adopts roofs nearly 
level, and nearly invisible from the ground; and in 
place of our plain chimneys has ornamental chim- 
heys and stone or metallic cornices. In Vienna great 
attention is paid to floors and staircases, so as to 


make them securities against fire. The floors are 
usually laid with tiles, and filled in with mortar. 
The chief staircases are either of stone or iron. 
These check the progress of combustion and the 

wer of the flames, and give the firemen an oppor- 
unity to gain the mastery. 


a 
SINGULAR DEFORMITY. 

The inhuman malformations here described are 
possible, and even worse have been reported, but 
they remind us more of the fiendish cartoons of Dore 
in his Dante: 


Quite recently a young man arrived at Nashville, 
Tenn., from Pennsylvania, and has since been about 
that city asking alms on account of physical deform- 

ties which unfit him for work by which he might 
earn a living. His feet resemble the claws of an ani- 
mal, et on each two long toes ie 4 wide apart. 
His hands have a similar formation, the fingers on 
each being so remote from each other as to prevent 
them from being closed together in the hand. His 
deformity is of a most remarkable nature, being the 
first instance of the kind ever witnessed there. 


———_@————__ 


CHINESE TEA SONG, 


Punch has favored the world with the followin 
song, sung before her Britannic Majesty by a Chi- 
nese lady. It looks rather difficult at first, but ifthe 
reader studies it attentively, he will see how easy it 
is to read Chinese: 

Ohe ometo th ete asho pwit hme, 
Andb uya po undo f thebe st, 

’Twilpr oveam ostex cellentt ea, 
Itsq ua lit yal Iwi lla tte st. 


’Tiso nlyf oursh i}li ngs apo und, 
Soc omet othet eama rtan dtry, 

Nob ettere anel sewh erebefou nd, 
Ort hata nyoth er need buy. 


a 
A MISUNDERSTANDING,. 


Mr. Smith’s wife, who is an economical body, had 
sent a costly silk dress toa French dyer. The dyer 
himself brought the garment home, and, unluckily, 
° it happened, met the husband of the lady at the 

oor. 

“Is madame within?” asked the Frenchman. 

The husband, whois of a jealous disposition, re- 

lied,— 

“And suppose she is, what do you want of her?” 

oak am dyeing for her, sair,’’ said the Frenchman, 
with u emphasi 

“You dying for my wife! get out of the house, 

‘ou scoundrel !’’ and he had just raised his foot to 
ick the honest dyer into the street, when the lady 
made her appearance, and set the matter right. 


—_————_—__— 





LOVE’S ARTIFICE, 


A tearful wife implored the pardon of the Mayor 
of Chicago for her husband, whom his honor had 
imprisoned, in default of his fine, for beating her. 
The Mayor utterly abhors wife-beating, and was in- 
exorable in his resolve that the brute should receive 
his punishment. His tender heart was so touched, 
however, by the wife’s piteous appeals, that he gave 
her twenty-five dollars to support her until her hus- 
band’s term should expire, for which she thanked 
him, and, walking into the office, paid with it her 
husband's fine, and procured his release—to the great 
discomfiture of the benevolent official, who confess- 
es that he doesn’t know the sex yet. 


_——_—>—_—_—_ 


A FEAT OF HANDS. 


Who can put one hand in such a position that the 
other hand cannot possibly touch it? Aunt Carrie, 
in the American Book, tells us that there is 
but one way of doing this, (namely, clasping the el- 
bow), and she’s right. Try it, or, if you want to 
make fun, suddenly ask the above question of a 
roomful of persons. Every one will try, and there’ll 
be some rather comical twistings and turnings be- 
fore any one succeeds. 

Caninseatenlslbainiania 


“What proof can you give that the Bible was 
written by good ~en?” A little girl four years old 
replied, “Bad m . would not have written so much 
against themselves!”’ 


A CLEVELAND man lisps in his writing. He gave 
acheck ona bank the other day, and filled it up 
“tree = dollars.” It couldn’t be cashed with- 
out an “h.”’ 


DELICATE LANGUAGE.—A contemporary declines 
to make use of the word “‘lie.” Speaking of a certain 
statement, it declares that it is ‘“‘a wilful, malicious, 
square-toed no-such-a-thing.”’ 


THE Charlotte (N.C.) Observer says that during 
the recent cold spell a little girl was walking along 
the street half blubbering, and complaining that she 
had “‘the headache in her toes.” 


A Youne lady took her younger brother, a little 
boy of three or four years, tochurch. The preacher 
was an earnest man, and spoke very loud. Durin 
the sermon, she saw the little fellow in tears, an 
asked him what was the matter. He sobbed out, 
“That man is hollering at me.” 


“I say, Pompey,” said one negro to another, “dis 
chile has tried lots ob gift Fairsand vings fur a prize, 
but nebber could draw anything at all.’ 

“Well, Jim, I'd ‘vise you try a hand-cart; de 
h are a th d to one dat you could draw 
dat.” 

A WILD goose was found in the yard of Rev. Mar- 
tin Cushman, of New Bedford, one day last fall, alive 
and well. Mr. Cushman approached it, and was 
seized by the trousers leg by the goose, which was 
apparently not of an amiable disposition. Mr. Cush- 
man grasped the goose’s neck firmly, and captured 
her to fat for Christmas. 











Pro¥. GASKELL, whose written copies are so popular 
with the readers of the Companion, is principal of the 
Bryant & Stratton College, in Manchester, N. H. He has 
the reputation of being the best penman in America, and 
his copies are written—not engraved—expressly for the 
readers of this paper. Com. 


Tue REPUTATION of the Improved Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine is so thoroughly established that no word in its com- 
mendation is necessary. The plan adopted by the manu- 
facturers of this famous machine of placing their prices 
so low as to come within the reach of the poorer classes, 
certainly entitles them tothe gratitude of those who are 
really most in need of such an article. Salesroom at 622 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all] other cities 








in the United States. The Company want agents in coun- 
try towns. Com. 
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T= HOLIDAYS. 


The Holidays-will soon behere, o 
Sweet “Merry Christmas” and ““New Year; 
Parents and friends are looking round, 

To see where “Presents” may be found. 
The Boys who wish for something nice, 
Which they can get at moderate price, 

Had better call at GEORGE FENNO’s, 

And buy a “Suit” of “Winter Clothes.” 
And let them not make too much racket, 
While looking at his “Breakfast Jacket, 
Designed to make their “‘dress’’ complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


OREIGN STAMPS.—50 for 25 cts. Catalogue for 








stamp. A.E. LEACH, Box 292, Boston. 5leow2t 
425 A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
$ 2 paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 42—13t 





7 EACH WEEK.—Acgents wanted, Business le- 
$ gitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 51—4t 
5 FINE, TINTED, Bristol-Board Visiting Cards, 
neatly printed, postpaid, for only 30 cents. Address 
E. B. BARER, Meriden, Conn. 1—ltp 


HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 


ORBETT?’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists. | _25—eow35t 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, rew and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t- 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more r-ney at 
work for us than at anything else. Particu.ars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 2o—eow35t _ 
AMB KNITTING M..CHINE. Makes every 
article of knit goods needed ina family. For cireu- 
lars and sam ‘es abivens LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 
CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 45—13t 
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100 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CENTS we 
send POSTPAID an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 50—13t 
O THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employment at 
home, day or evening; no capital required; full instruc- 
tions and valuable package of goods to start with sent 
free by mail. Address, with ent return stamp, M. 

YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtiandt St., New York. 52—4t 
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tion checks, arranged into an en- 

tertaining game for children. 
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Price by mail 60 cts. SmytHe & Co., Columbus, 0. 
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CHILDREN'S HOUR. 


An Illustrated Magazine for the little ones. Edited by 
T.S. ARTHUR. $125a year. Sample numbers 10 cents. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 51—4t 








GAMES, PUZZLES AND NOVELTIES. 
Boy’s Photographie Cabinet, $2 
Box of Chemical Magic, 
Divining Cards, with 27 Photographs, 1 
Marry my ‘Thought 
Happy Thoughts, 
Where is It? An excellent trick, 
Scientific Experiments, 

Rhyme and Reason for Every Season, 
The Magic Mouse, 
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Magic Lighters, 
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22 Ann St., New York. 52—2t 
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